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Messrs. METHUEN’S LIST. 


GENERAL LITERATURE. 
Rudyard Kipling. —BARRACK-ROOM BALLADS; and 


ther Verses = y Rt DYARD KIPLING, I¢xtra post 8vo, pp. 208. 
Laid | paper, rou iges, buckram, gilt top, 6s. _ 
A special Presentation Be tion, bound in white buckram, with 





extra gilt ornament, 


The First } lit n was sold on publication, and two further large Editions have 
been exhausted. The Fourth Edition is now re wie 


Collingwood. —JOHN RUSKIN: His Life and Work. By 
W. G. COLLINGWOooD, M.A. 2 vols. 8v0, 32s. December. 
Also <0 copies on hand-made paper, with the Illustrations on India paper, £3 
net. Als » copies on Japanese paper, £5 5s. net. 
Adl th Jap mese copies are sold, and the greater part of the large paper edition 
uso bespoken. Ora ; the order in whic they are received. 


Baring Gould. —T ins TR: \G E DY of the CAESARS: The 

Emperors of the Julian and Claudian Lines. With numerous Illustra 

tions from Busts, Gems, Cameos, ete. By 5S. BARING GOULD, Author 

of ‘Mehalah,’ etc. 2 vols, royal 8. O, 308. 

ok is the onl in Ex ' persona! history of 1 
ine nhiy ' 

rest, isnot rivalled by 





Daring Gould.—SU RV IVALS and SUPERSTITIONS. 
With Lil lustrations. By S. BARING GOULD. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d 
AT} h subjects as Foundations, Gables, Ho'es, Gallows, Raisi 
Ol I Ballads, ¢ et 


Perrens.—The HISTORY of FLORENCE from the TIME 
of the MEDICIS to the FALL of the REPUBLIC. By KF. 3. 
PERRENS. Translated by HANNAH LyncH. In three volumes. 
Vol. I. 8vo, 12s. 6d. 

This is a translation from the French of the best history of Florence in existence. 

This volume covers a period of profound interest—political and literary—and is 

written with great vivacity. 


‘Q.’—GREEN BAYS: A Book of Verses. 
‘ Dex cd _ n’s kock,’ etc. Fc: ip. 8vo, 3s. 6d. 
ies limit 1 on large Dutch 


Hat, 


gin 





By ‘Q.,” Author 


paper. 


Wells.— OXF ORD and OXFORD LIFE. Py Members of 
the gg on Edited by J. WELLS, M.A., Fellow of Wadham 


Co lles ge Crown ovo, 23. 6d. 
An account of life at Oxford— intellectual, social, and re “ge -a care ful estimate 
of necessary expenses, a review of recent changes, a statement o > present p n 
of the y, and chapters on Women’s Education, aids t ober ng ind University 





Extensior 
Driver. —st RMONS on SUBJECTS CONNECTED with 
e OLD TESTAMENT. By S. R. Driver, D.D., Canon of Christ 
check Regius Professor of Hebrew in the University of Oxford. 
Crown 8vo, ¢ 


An important volume of sermons on Old Testament Criticism preached before the 
University by the author of ‘An Introduction to the Literature of the Old 
‘Testament.’ 

Kaufmann.—CHARLES KINGSLEY. By M. KAurMANy, 
M.A. Crown 8vo, s:. A life of Kingsley chiefly as Christian 
Socialist 


Lock.—The LIFE of JOHN KEBLE. By 
M.A. With Portrait, crown 8vo, ss 

Hutton —CARDIN, AL MANNING: a Biography. By A. 
Ww. rTon, M..A 1 Portrait, New and Cheaper Edition, crown 


), 25. 6d. 


Sells —The MECHANICS of DAILY LIFE. By V. P. 
SELLS, M.A Illustrated, crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 
Kimmins.—The CHEMISTRY of LIFE and HEALTH. By 
W. KIMMINS. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 
The above are new volumes of the ‘ University Extension Series.’ 
Cox—LAND N ATION: ALISATION. By Haro.p Cox, 
M.A. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6 


Hadfield and Gibbins.—A SHORTER WORKING DAY. 
By R. A. HADFIELD and H. be B. Gippins, M.A. Crown 8yo, 


WALTER LOCK, 


Ihe above are new volumes of ‘ Social Questions of To-day’ Series, 


FICTION. 
Norris.—HIS GRACE. By W. E. Norris, Author of 
‘Madlle. de Mersac,’ ‘ Marcia,’ ete. 2 vols. crown 8vo, 21s. 
Pryce—TIME and the WOMAN. By RICHARD PRYCE. 
2 vols. crown 8vo, 21s. 
Parker.— PIERRE and his PEOPLE. 


Crown 8vo, buckram, ¢ 
Bliss—A MODERN ROMANCE. By LAureENCE BLISS. 
Crown 8vo, buckram, 3s. 6d.; paper, 23. 6d. 


Baring Gould. —In the ROAR of the SEA. 


GOULD. Cheaper edition, crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


Clarx Russell—MY DANISH SWEETHEART. By W. 
CLARK RUSSELL. With 6 Illustrations by W. H. Overend. Crown 


O, O35 


Mabel Robinson. HOVENDEN, V.C._ By F. 


ROBINSON. Cheaper Edition, crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


CHEAPER EDITIONS. 
Baring Gould —OLD COUNTRY LIFE. By S. BARING 


LD. Fourth Edition, large crown 8vo, 63. 


Clark —The COLLEGES of OXFORD; their History and 
their Traditions. Edited by A. CLARK, M.A. 8vo, 123. 64. 


METHUEN & CO., 18 Bury Street, W.C. 


By GILBERT PARKER. 


By S. BARING 


MABEL 





Messrs, MACMILLAN & C0. 


NEW BOOKS. 


NEW BOOK BY MRS. THACKERAY RITCHI] 3 
Now ready, extra crown 8vo, cloth, Tos. 6d. 


~ INIVO ee 
RECORDS OF TENNYSON, RUSKIN, AND 
BROWNING. By ANNE RITCHIE, = 
T/MES.—‘ The papers are delightful from beginning to 
genial reminiscence, and inspired by a generous and withal 
appreciation. If we were once to beg 
it difficult to make an end,’ 


end, full 
CLIS¢ 1 


in to quote from them we s} 


BY THE MARCHESA THEODOLTI, 
Now ready, 2 vols., Globe 8vo, 12s 


UNDER PRESSURE. 

By the MARCHESA ‘THEODOLI. 
BY A NEW WRITER, 

Next Week. vols. crown 8y¢ 31s. 6d, 


OU, 


HELEN TREVERYAN : or, The Ruling Race. 


By JOHN Roy, 


Scenes from Roman Li 


lit, 


NEW VOLUMES OF MACMILLAN'S THREE-AND-SIX] ENNY 


SERIES. 


Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d, each, 


THE RAILWAY MAN AND HIS CHILDREN. 


By Mrs. OLIPHAN’ 
THE MARRIAGE OF ELINOR. By Mrs 


OLIPHANT. k 


DOMBEY AND SON. By Cuarres Dickeys. 


» Illustrations 


CHRISTMAS BOOKS. By ‘Cannes Dies. 


With 6s Illustrations. 


SKETCHES BY BOZ. By Cuartes Dickeys. 
With 44 Illustrations [A 
NEW BOOK BY DR Mc C( sited 
Now ready, crown 8vo, « 6d, 


OUR MORAL N, ATURE ; Side. a Brief System 


By JAMES McCosH, D.D., LL.D., Ex-President 


of I<thics, 

ton College. 

NEW VOLUME OF THE CAMBRIDGE SHAKESPEARI 
Now ready, 8vo, cloth, 1os. 6d 


THE WORKS OF WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE. 


Edited by WILLIAM ALDIS WRIGHT. In Nine Volumes. Vol. III, 
Containing King Lear, Othello, Antony and Cleopatra, (ymbelin 


FOR TECHNICAL regis TION CLASSES 
Now ready, 4t 


THE GRAMMAR OF WOODWORK -. 


Graduated System of Manual Training for Klement 

Technical Schools, designed for the pupils of the “Whit | 
School, by WALTER E. DEGERDON, Head Instructor in Woodw 
With a Preface by H. LLEWELLYN SMITH, 


MACMILLANS MAGAZINE 


(No. 396) for OCTOBER 1892, price 1s., contains: 


t. DON ORSINO. By F. Marion Crawrorp, Chapters XXIII.-XXY. 

da a0 on tala ieee THE SEVENTEENTH CENTURY. I 
D. Sami 

3. ‘CORSICA ‘BOSWI LL. By E. S. SHucKBURGH, 

¢. LEVTERARY TRAMPS. 

. THREE CENTURIES OF OXFORD, 

6. SOME NEW ENGLAND ARCHITECTURE, By A. G, Hype. 

7. THE WHITE WEAVER. of ee eee 

8. ON AN IRISH SNIPE-BOG, By A SRAI 


THE ENGLISH ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE 


For OCTOBER 1892, price 6d., contains : 
t. SIR ARTHUR SULLIVAN. Engraved by W. Biscompe GArpner, ! 
a Photograph. Front. 
» SOME MUSICAL CONDUCTORS.  Joseru Bennerr, _ Iilustrated 
Portraits from Photographs. 
3. THE SOLITARY GIRL. Arcuie FAirnarrn. 
4. SALLY DOWS. Prologue, Chap. I. (Zo de « 
Illustrated by W. D. ALMOND 
s, BEARDS AND NO BEARDS. J. Curusert Happen, Iilustrat 
JosErH GRE« 
6. CLIPPER SHIPS. Hersert Russeve. Illustrated by H. R. M 
A SUMMER AMONG THE DOVECOTES. Atrrep Watkins. 1 
by C. M. Gere and E. H, New from Photographs. 
GOLF AND GOLFING. Horace Hutcuinson., Illustrated, 
A FRIEND OF THE COMMUNE, Gicpertr PARKER. 


MACMILLAN & CO., LONDON. 


, paper covers 


ontinued ) Bret Ha 





Fntique and Decorative Furniture, 
R. COWIE, 


39 QUEENSFERRY STREET, EDINBURGH, 


Invites Inspection of his High-class Collection of Old English, Fren h, and 
Furniture, comprising Cabinets, Coffers, Chiming Clocks Bureaux, and ( 


Oriental Carpets and E mbroideries. Old China, Engravings, Ivories, and Cuno 
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ERNEST RENAN'S WORKS. | 
RECOLLECTIONS OF MY YOUTH. 


Translated from the French, and Revised by MADAME RENAN. 
A New Edition. Crown 8vo, 3s. 64. 

THE FUTURE OF SCIENCE; Ideas of 
1848. Demy Svo, 18s. 


HISTORY OF THE PEOPLE OF ISRAEL. 


FIRST DIVISION, Till the Time of King David. 
Svo, 14s. 

SECOND DIVISION, 
Capture of Samaria, Demy S8vo, 14s. 

THIRD DIVISION, From the Time of Hezekiah 
Return fr 1 Demy Svo, 14s. 


Demy 
From the Reign of David up to the 


till the 
yn Babylor 


CHAPMAN & HALL, 


SUTTON’S 
BULBS, 
GENUINE ONLY READING. 


DIRECT FROM 
SUTTON’S COMPLETE COLLECTIONS 
FOR INDOOR OR OUTDOOR CULTIVATION. 


Price 10s. 6d., 218., “42s., 63s., 105s. each. 


Sent Carriage Free on Receipt of Remittance. 
THE QUEEN'S 


SUTTON & SONS, ‘sesssnen° READING. 


44, 42, 5 PER CENT. DEPOSITS. 


THE BANK OF CHINA, JAPAN, AND THR STRAITS, Limited, 


Carita SuBSCRIBED . ° e 


Lrp., LONDON, 
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Board of Directors. 
Wa. Keswick, Chairman (Messrs. Jardine, Matheson & Co.). 
ADOLF Von ANb »RR (Messrs. André, Mendel & Co.), 
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Dai ip M‘Lean (Hong-Kong and Shanghai Bank). 

F. I), Sassoon (late Messrs. David Sassoon, Sons & Co.). 

H. D. Srewart (Messrs. Stewart, Thomson & Co.). 


Cuas. H. CAMPBELL, 
Head Office—PRinces STREET, Lonpon, E.C. 
DEPOSITS of £50 and upwards received as follows :— 
4% per cent. for One and ‘Iwo Years. 
ae for Three and Four Years, 
5 ~ for Five Years. 
Interest paid half-yearly, 
MITCHELL & BAXTER, W.S. 
1 South CHARLOTTE STREET, 
EDINBURGH, 


Secretary. 
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SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON & 


COMPANY'S ANNOUNCEMENTS 





TEN YEARS’ CAPTIVITY IN THE MAHDIS CAMP, 1882-1899 


From the Original Manuscripts of F ather JOSEPH OHRWALDER, late Priest of the Austrian Mission Station nt Delen, in Kordofan. 
recently esc: iped with two Sisters of Mercy on Camels from the Soudan. By Major F. R. WINDGATE, R,A., Director of Military nt 
gence, Egyptian Army, and Author of * Mahdiism and the Egyptian Soudan.’ Illustrated by Photographs, Maps, and Special Draw} ng " 
WALTER C. Horsiry. 1 vol., 500 pp. demy 8vo, cloth extra, 21S. 





THE EARL OF ABERDEEN. By the Hon. Sir ARTHUR 
GORDON, G.C.M.G. Being the New Volume ia ‘ The (Queen's Prime 
Mi oo ters Series.’ With Photogravure Portrait, crown 8vo, cloth, 

{ Noz ember vs 


‘SHEPHERD’ SMITH, THE UNIVERSALIST: the 
Story of a Mind. Being a Life of the Rev. JAMEs E. Smitu, M.A. By 
W. ANDERSON SMITH. With Photogravure Portraits and other Ilus- 


trations, crown 8vo, cloth. { October 
A MEMOIR OF EDWARD CALVERT, ARTIST. By his 
Third Son, SAMUEL CALVERT. With Illustrations in Facsimile from 


the Artist's Designs. Strictly Limited Edition of 350 Copies, imperial 
4to, each copy numbered and signed, price Three Guineas net. 
|/n preparation. 
FREDERIC CHOPIN: a Biography. By Cuarves 
WILLEBY. With Photogravure Portrait, Facsimile of Autograph, and 
Illustrations of his Music, crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, ros. -~ 
| This week. 
THE HISTORY OF SOUTH AUSTRALIA, FROM ITS 
FOUNDATION TO THE YEAR OF ITS JUBILEE. With a 
Chronological Summary of all the Principal Events of Interest up to 
Date. By Epwin Hopper, Author of ‘Memories of New Zealand 
Life.’ ‘ George Fife Angus, Father and Founder of South Australia,’ 
etc. With M: ips, 2 vols., crown 8vo, cloth. (/n the press. 


PARLIAMENTARY GOVERNMENT IN ENGLAND: 


Its Origin, Development, and Practical Operation. By the late 
ALPHEUs Topp, LL.D., C.M.G., Librarian of Parliament for the 
Dominion of Canada. New Edition, Abridged, Revised, and Brought up 
to Date by his Excellency SPENCER WALPOLE, 2 vols. crown 8vo, 
cloth. November. 


THE COLONIAL ERA IN AMERICA. By Professor 
GEORGE P. FisHeR of Yale. With 3 Maps, crown 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. 

ESSAYS BY SIR MORELL MACKENZIE. Edited by 
his Brother, A. W. MACKENZIE. With Portrait, crown 8vo, cloth. 

THE GLACIAL NIGHTMARE. By Sir Henry H. 


HowortTuH, M.P., Author of ‘The Mammoth and the yen "etc. 2 


vols. demy 8vo, cloth. November. 
RELIGIOUS THOUGHT IN OLD ENGLISH VERSE. 
By Rev. C. J. ABBEY, Reetor of Checkendon, Oxon. Crown 8vo, cloth. 


A FAMOUS FOX-HUNTER: Reminiscences of the late 
THOMAS ASSHETON SMITH, Esq. ; or, the Pursuits of an English 
Country Gentleman. By the late Sir JOHN F. EARDLEY WILMOr, 
Bart. With Portrait and other Illustrations. Fourth and Cheaper 
Edition, crown 8vo, coloured boards, 2s. ; cloth 23. 6d. (October. 


LOUVISA MAY ALCOTT: Her Life, Letters and Journals. 
Edited by EDNAH D. CHENEY. With 2 Portraits of Miss Alcott, and 
a View of her Concord Home. New Edition, 450 pp., crown 8vo, 
cloth, 3s. 6d. 


NEW NOVELS AND STORIES. 
THE TERRIBLE CZAR: a Romance of the Times o‘ 


Ivan the Terrible. By Count A. K. Totstor. Translated by Capt. 
FILMORE, of the ‘Black Watch.’ 2 vols. crown 8vo, cloth, 21s. 


Second Edition. Fust ready. 
‘Not a superfluous word will be found in the entire book, and from the pou t of 
view of literary workmanship, vivid word-painting, and shar > relief, it is a m« del 
of what a novel should be . Seldom oe is it been our good fortune to meet with 
so excellent a rendering of Russian into ‘English.’ Athenaeum, Sept. 17, 1892. 
WOLFENBERG. W }LACK. 3 Vol mi 8yv 
o By WiLLIAM BLack. 3 vols., crown 8vo, 
loth, 31s. 6d. cessed er 15th. 


THE CLOCKS OF RONDAINE, and Other Stonies. Ry 


FRANK R. StockTon, Author of ‘ Rudder Grange.’  Illus‘rated, 
square 8vo, cloth extra, 7s. 6d. October. 


THE FEVER OF LIFE. By Fercus Hume, Author of 


‘The Mystery of a Hansom Cab.’ ‘A Creature of the Night,’ ete. 2 
vols. crown 8vo, cloth, 21s. [Ready. 
THE PREACHER'S ap iggy “emery 3y AMELIA E. Barr, 


Author of ‘ Jan Vedder's Wife,’ ‘ Friend Olivia,’ etc.- 1 vol. crown 8vo, 
cloth ss. | October. 


THE MYSTERY OF ST. DUNSTAN’S: a Realistic and 


Sensational Story of Fleet Street in 1724. By THOMAS WriIGHT, 
Author of ‘ The Life of William Cowper,’ etc. 2 vols. crown 8vo, cloth, 
215. | Shortly. 


THE CAPITALS OF THE WORLD. 


Messrs. Sampson Low, MakstTon anp Company beg to state that, in co-opera- 
tioa with the well-known publishers, Messrs. Hachette and Co., of Par.s, they have 
made arrangements for an important and superbly illustrated work in which * The 
( tpitals vf the World’ are depicted with Pen and Pencil. The book has been fora 


considerable time in preparation, and neither care nor expense has been spare to | 


render it in eve wd sense wi — of its subjec ct. The text has been writter by the most 
celebrated wr “a the ent day ; has been put into English by Nancy Bell (N. 
1)’ Anve:s) ; iH D. Traill, D'¢ .L, has written an introduc tion to the work, 


in wt h be H Sem teristic aspects of the life of the ‘Capitals of the World’ are 
passed in brief but picturesque survey. 

This very beautifully Mlustrated Art Work will be ready for publication in Novem- 
ber in 2 as hands — bound in extra ¢ loth, bevelled boards, leather back with 
gilt lettering on back and sides, and gi!t edges. Price Three Guineas net. 

An Illustrated Pri ospectus sent post free on application. 


Who 


rs by 


| Uct a 


"STORIES TOLD IN AN AFRICAN FOREST BY GROWN. 
'P CHILDREN OF AFRICA. By A. J, MouNTENEy JEPHSox, 

is ithor of ‘Emin Pasha and the Rebellion at the Equator.’ Wij, 
numerous Illustrations from Drawings by Walter W. puny 8v0, 
cloth. hy 


ON SLEDGE AND HORSEBACK TO ourcasy 
SIBERIAN LEPERS, By Miss KATE MARSDEN. Crown 8yo, Wi 
Pages and Illustrations from Photographs and Dr: awings by V4 

. Horsley and others. Cloth, ss. 


AFLOAT AND ASHORE ON THE nies. 


3v LEE MERIWETHER, Author of ‘ How to See Europe on Fift y Cent 
aDay.’ 8vo, with 24 Full-page Illustrations, goo pp., cloth. | SAoy+ ly, 


ARTISTIC TRAVEL IN NORMANDY, BRITTANY. 
THE PYRENEES, SPAIN. AND ALGERIA. By Henry Bac 
BURN, Author of ‘The Memoir of Randolph Caldecott,’ ete. With 1, 
Illustrations, demy 8vo, cloth ex'ra, 10s, 6d. [ Nearly ready, 

DAYS IN CLOVER. By ‘The Amateur Angler,’ Author 


of ‘Days in Dovedale,’ ‘ Frank's Ranche,’ etc. Small crown 
boards, Is. 


k- 


Limited Large-Paper Edition, printed on hand-made paper, with 4 Heliozrayy e 
and Illustrations, 5s. net. 


BOMBAY AND a INDIA. By James Dovctas. 


Dedicated to the Duke and Duchess of Connaught. Wit h Maps and 
Plans, 13 Full page Photogray ures, Coll otype Reproductic ns from O 
Documents, t Coloured Reproduction of an Old Picture, and over to 
other Text Illustrations. 2 vols, super-royal 8vo, cloth extra, gilt 
{2 253. net. (October, 
CORSICAN STUDIES. By JouHn Warren Barry, M.A. 
With Maps and Illustrations, demy 8vo, cloth extra. Short 
TALES OF ADVENTURE AND STORIES OF TRAVEL 
OF FIFTY YEARS AGO. Edited by JosEPH CUNDALL, | Ih 
with 20 Plates from the ‘ Annuals.’ L arge post 8vo, cloth, ras. ¢ 


HOLIDAY WANDERINGS IN MADEIRA. By na 


W. Marsu. With many Full-Page and other Illustrations, Crow 
8vo, cloth, 5s. 


THROUGH THE LAND OF THE AZTECS: Seven Year 


Life and Travel in Mexico. By a‘GRINGO.’ Illustrated, crown § 
cloth, gilt top, 6s. Vext wee! 
A TRAMP ACROSS THE CONTINENT: from Ohio to 
California on Foot, 3.507 miles. By CHARLES F. LuMMts, Author of 
‘A New Mexico David,’ etc. Fully Ilustrated, crown &vo, cloth, 65 
[/n the pri 
A RIDE THROUGH WONDERLAND. By GEORGINA 


M. SyNGr, With Map and Illustrations, crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d 


This week 
MISTRESS BRANICAN. By Jures Verne, Author of 
‘Five Weeks in a Balloon,’ etc. Fully Illustrated, crown 8vo, cloth 
extra, 05. r 


AXEL EBERSEN, THE GRADUATE OF UPSALA. By 


ANDRE LAURIE, Author of ‘The Con juest of the Moon,’ et 
Illustrated, crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 


SANDY CARMICHAEL. By C. J. Hyne, Author of 


‘Four Red Nightcaps,’ etc. With 8 Illustrations, crown 8vo, clot 


THE PRICELESS ORCHID; a Story of Adventure in the 


Forests of Yucatan. By PERCY AINSLIE, Author of ‘ Lost in Japar 
etc. With 8 Illustrations, crown 8vo, cloth 5s. Novem 


ELFIE’S VISIT TO CLOUDLAND AND THE MOON. 


3y FRANCIS V. AUSTEN, Illustrations by FE. J. Austen, Demy 40, 


cloth extra, 3s. 6d. | Short 


Shortly to be issued. Cloth, 1s. 6d. 


SHAKESPEARES 


recently set, etc. etc. etc. By Rev. DAvip Bain, M.A., LL.D. 
John's College, Cambridge ; Principal, Waterloo College, Liverpo 
*,* This Work is specially drawn up to meet every requirement of The On 
Local and College of Preceptors’ Examinations, 1893. 


HISTORY OF ENGRAVING IN ENGLAND. 


By Louts FAGAN, Deputy Keeper of the Department of Prints an 


Drawings inthe British Museum, Illustrated by One Hundred Typ 
Examples reproduced from Rare and Unique Prints in the Britt 
Museum, exemplifying the Progress of the Art from the end oi | 
Sixteenth Century to the earlier years of Her Majesty's Reign. 
Encouraged by the prompt response to the preliminary announcement of thi \ rk 


the Publishers beg to ‘State that it is proceeding, and that the plates are now 
reproduced by the Autotype Company of London by their exquisite method of po 
gravure, The One Hundred repri oductions (size, half-Columbia, 23} X 174 #0! 
— titles, will be published in three portfolios at separate interv: ils. 

The Edition will be strictly limited to One Hundred Copies, and subscribe 
receive their sections or complete copies according to priority of applicatio 
text of Mr. Fagan’'s Wi wrk will be issued as a separate volume. ‘The price tor! 


whole wul be £25 net. 


Complete List (16 fayes) of Autumn Announc:ments sent pos! free on application. 


London; SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON & COMPANY, Limited. 


ST. DUNSTAN’S HOUSE. FETTER LANE, FLEET STREET, E.C, 


TEMPEST. With Introduction; 


full Notes, Critical and Explanatory ; Glossary ; Examination Papers 
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NOTES 


Tue Lord Lieutenant's reception on his State entry into 
Ireland on Monday ‘though on the whole favourable ’ 
was, notes Zhe Times correspondent, ‘by no means as 
enthusiastic as was accorded to many a previous Viceroy.’ 
Dublin Corporation, the Cork municipality following suit, 
adhered to its determination not to present him with a con- 
gratulatory address ; though it has since resolved to attend 
officially to-morrow’s Parnell Commemoration gathering. 
Jrish 
On Sunday Mr. O’Brien, speaking at New 
Ross, urged the formation of an Evicted Tenants Fund, and 
declared the Chief Secretary's Inquiry to mean business, 
being but ‘a preparatory step to immediate and inevitable 
legislation. The same day the Evicted Tenants’ Associa- 
tion protested against the creation of another political fund 
till the Paris one is liberated, and demanded representa- 
tives on the new Commission. On Tuesday Mr. Harring- 
ton, replying at Dublin to a gibe of Mr. O'Brien’s—to wit 
that Mr. Redmond did not talk of knocking over British 
Governments when the Unionists were in power—expressed 
the Parnellite willingness to support Mr. Morley in fulfilling 
the programme of the party, which includes the release 
of the dynamiters. The obvious answer is that the 
Unionists were never dependent on the Irish vote, but it 
would be too much to expect an Irishman to give it. 


The game of cross-purposes is still played by 
politicians. 


Ler the Irish proprietors dare to exact their rents by 
process of law and a Land League shall forthwith be 
started in Britain: this is the purport of a threat uttered 
by Mr. Davitt at Glasgow on Sunday evening. The 
Argylls, the Devonshires and the Balfours are singled out 
for menace, though no explanation is vouchsafed of the 
process whereby the Roseberys, the Ripons and the Glad- 
stones are to escape the wrath in store for their Unionist 
fellow-landlords. Doubtless Mr. Davitt has assured him- 
self of the possibility of his new organisation—(the margin 
of rascality in the country may be sufficient to guarantee 
that much)—but assuredly he has failed to calculate the 
force of public opinion in Britain where, as it is neither 
to be bribed nor intimidated as in Ireland, it will avert 
here the adoption of the methods in vogue there. In the 
meantime Mr. Vincent Scully, sometime Parnellite can- 
didate for North Kilkenny, has evicted Father O'Donnell 
of Golden for the non-payment of rent. On Wednesday 
at the borders of Limerick and Kerry the extraordinary 
spectacle was witnessed of a mob cheering the Irish Sec- 
retary while it hooted and stoned the officers of the 
Government on whom devolved the duty of carrying out 
the evictions on the Harnett and Hayes estates. In one 
instance the proceedings had to be stopped in consequence 
of the hostility of the people. The Prime Minister having 
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formally replied to a communication by the Queenstown 
Commissioners, that body has expressed dissatisfaction with 
the action of the Government. 


On the 13th of next month the mischief-makers who 
frequent the Hall of the Social Democratic Federation 
are to ‘demonstrate’ in Trafalgar Square, whether the 
Home Secretary be willing or no. Probably Mr. Bernard 
Shaw was the only person at Sunday’s meeting who did 
not understand why this particular date has been chosen 
The 
explanation was succinctly furnished by Mr. Hyndman : 
till now the law would have been enforced by soldiery, 
but members of the Cabinet have asserted the popular 
right of user in the Square, and one of them has the 
power to give effect to the opinion. Some consideration 
for poor Mr. Asquith was displayed by Mr. Mantz, but 
Mr. Shaw Maxwell and Mr. Wallace, with characteristic 


in preference to any corresponding day since °87. 


disregard for any dignitary’s convenience, flouted this 
weakness, and urged attendance even in the face of a 
proclamation to be maintained by force. 


Mr. Srantey seized the opportunity offered by the Swan- 
sea Corporation to say his say about Uganda ; and if there be 
aught of the temper and capacity for Empire-making left 
in the British people, his words should produce an im- 
pression. We must take our choice, he pointed out, be- 
tween keeping Uganda and losing it and therewith the 
To eva- 
cuate means to give carle blanche to the slave-trader. It 


control of the whole region of the Upper Nile. 


means that, starting probably from a massacre of mis- 
sionaries and Christian converts, Roman Catholic as well 
as Protestant, the whole tract will revert to chaos. It also 
means, in all likelihood that the Germans will occupy the 
entire periphery of the Victoria Lake, and that the French, 
who have steamers on Mobangi River and are pushing 
eastward to the basin of the Nile, will be ensconced by- 
and-by at Wadelai, whence at their leisure they can work 
down stream towards Nubia and Egypt. 
short, inglorious exit from the great mart and heritage 
in Equatorial Africa secured by the diplomacy of the late 
Government, and that we shall have nothing left to show 
For the East Africa Company proposes to 


It means, in 


for Heligoland. 
restrict itself to the ten-mile coast zone; we fling 
away the fruit and keep a bit of the rind. Between us 
and this dishonour there is nothing but the six months’ 
grace left to the Government for changing its mind. 





In West as in East Africa the ‘Hinterlands’ are in 
course of passing from us. The German Government 
has resolved to stick to its Damaraland possessions, barren 
It considers that there are ‘Imperial’ interests 
which are worth setting against the cost. The region in 
rear of our Sierra Leone and Gold Coast possessions is 


as they are. 
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slipping into the hands of the French; who are already 
preparing to parcel out and proclaim their protectorate 
The blow struck by Colonel Dodds at 
The Dahomeyan 


over Dahomey. 
King Behanzin has proved crushing. 
chief’s army has been reduced in a day from 11,000 to 
8,000 ; and it is doubtful if his troops will again be 
induced to face the French rifles and field-guns. ‘The 
programme of the French commander is understood to be 
to avoid in the meantime attacking Abomey and over- 
running the country, but to seize upon Cana and the royal 
burial-places. The religious presiance of Behanzin would 
thus follow his military reputation, and he would have no 
other resort than to hang himself. 





Tue meeting between the Ameer and Lord Roberts is 
understood to have been arranged for early in December ; 
and Jellalabad is being prepared for the reception of the 
British Envoy. Meantime Abdur Rahman and the Indian 
Government have their respective Hazaras in hand ; al- 
though it may be worth noting that there is no connection, 
save in name, between the predatory Black Mountain 
tribes on the Indus, which are again enduring a British 
Expedition under Sir William Lockhart, and the semi- 
Mongol clans of the hill country between Kabul and 
Herat, which have so long been a thorn in the side of the 
ruler of Afghanistan. General Lockhart crossed the 
Indus early in the week, and found his objective, the 
Hassanzui village of Baio, deserted. The Ameer, for 
his part, reports that his capture of Uzaghan has put 
a large district of the revolted country at his mercy. 
As welcome to him will be the news that Colonel Yonoff 
and his Cossacks have left the Pamirs, and returned to 
Khokand. The winter has driven them away ; the spring 
will bring them back. 

Tue Comte de Paris has complimented M. d’Haussonville 
upon his Montauban speech, though it is more significant 
for its omissions than for the vapid civilities and the equally 
pointless denunciations of the Republic which form the sub- 
stance of the parable. The hope of the Orleanists would like 
to venture upon the paradox that the progress of France 
during the century was effected by the Monarchy: which 
will be ‘the necessary recourse at the, perhaps. early 
moment of a dreadful crisis.’ A king alone can hold the 
balance of a Democracy so hard-mouthed as the French. 
The Comte de 
Paris says not a word on the attitude of the Church 
towards the Republic: but, if M. d'Haussonville spoke 


Such assertions savour of stock-in-trade. 


not as his mouthpiece, the matter of his speech was ap- 
proved before utterance. On this subject it is interest- 
ing to remark the statement of M. Dumas: to the effect 
that the French clergy earnestly long for the death of Leo 
XIII. in order that the understanding between the Quai 


d’Orsay and the Vatican may be overset. 


Tue Danish Rigsdag was opened this week, after the elec- 
tions. For sessions past, the Government may be said to 
have acted by Royal Warrant. A Radical majority has con- 
trolled the Parliament, but a Conservative Ministry has been 
kept in power. The terms of a compromise had been 
arranged between the Ministerialistsand the Moderate party 
of the Opposition, and the nation had given its sanction. 
But now quarrels, intrigues, and jealousies have broken out 
among the allies, and the Extremists are promising them- 
selves the reward. The split threatens to take place 
over the new fortifications. The Extreme Left demands 
that not only shall all outlay on military works be 
suspended, but that the works themselves shall be de- 


molished in order to save the charge of maintenance. The 
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Moderates agree to the arrest of further expenditur 


€ on 
fortifications, but object to the removal of those already 


built ; while the Conservatives, with the Crown influence 
behind them, are resolved to push forward ‘a comprehen. 
sive scheme of military reorganisation and defence,’ It 
is a pretty quarrel as it stands. 


Tue Emperor's Speech to the Austro-Hungarian Je. 
legations contained nothing to surprise. The usual deel, 
ration that Europe is ruled by men of peaceful intent 
was made more colourable by a reference to the long Jig, 
Count Kal. 
Referring to an attack made oy 


of commercial treaties concluded of late. 
noky was more explicit. 
the Triple Alliance by the leader of the Young Czech 
party, he said that the Courts of Vienna and St. Peters. 
burgh are on the friendliest terms, and their diplomatic 
He did not think that Austria 
would be called upon to defend her interests in the Balkay 


relations are of a like sort. 
Peninsula: and from all Courts and all Governments he 
has received binding assurances that they contemplate no 
war of aggression. Of course this must be read in the 
light of M. Shishkin’s despatch: for if Russia could in- 
vade Bulgaria without provoking the Triple Alliance, 
there would be no hesitation at St. Petersburg. Very 
interesting was Count 
Gladstone’s Government contemplates no immediate de 


Kalnoky’s assurance that Mr, 


parture from Lord Salisbury’s policy. But that statement, 
evidently made with authority, does not regard the 


possible developments of the situation in the East. 


Tue rupee problem has been advanced toward solution 
by the appointment (namely) of a Committee — president, 
Lord Herschell—to consider the expediency of modifying 
the Currency Act. The Chancellor is an eminently sane 
person ; and, as the evidence on the subject is tolerably 
compact, he should have little difficulty in achieving a 
swift and sensible report. At Simla, indeed, the opinion 
appears to prevail that inquiry smacks of futility. Thus 
Mr. Mackay, the leading spirit of the Association, would 
like to know what facts, in addition to those afforded by 
the Royal Commission of six years ago, Lord Kimberley 
requires. Nevertheless the breathing time is seasonable 
enough, since the nearer the moment of action approaches 
the greater appears the difficulty of bolstering silver up. lt 
is pretty certain that the rupee will never reach %s., per- 
Meanwhile Sir William 


Hunter's suggestion, that the salaries of Europeans should 


haps not even Is. Od. again. 


be partly paid in gold, would certainly meet the situation 
in so far as the said officials are concerned ; though the 
device would increase the drain upon the Indian Govern: 
ment, and does not touch upon the essential desideratum 
—the establishment of a stable currency. 


Sir GeorGe Dipss has achieved a triumph, in the mean- 
time at least, though it is scarce certain he will be able to 
keep his hold on the reins of government. Parliament 
was called upon to consider three motions of censure—the 
first general in its terms, the second directed against the 
payment of the Prime Minister's expenses in Britain, and 
the third denouncing the arrest of the Broken Hill rioters 
—and these were rejected by 68 to 64, 82 to 52, and 


_~ 


99 to 37 votes respectively. Of the members ready to 


condemn the Government in terms a_ large 


number had no fault to find with the payment of Sit 


round 


declined to 
blame the arrest of the rowdy miners. The [rime 


George’s expenses, and one. still larger 
Minister claims the result as a victory for law and order, 
believes he has a working majority, and means at any rate 
to proceed with the development of the policy laid dow? 


in the Governor's speech. Sir Henry Parkes, on the 
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other hand, asserts that the Government was only saved 
py the support of a few weak-kneed Free-Traders, and 
that it is liable to defeat at any moment. The proposal 
has been advanced that Sir George and Sir Henry should 
form a coalition on the basis of the fiscal status quo, but 
this is too utopian to be realised. Small comfort is to be 
derived from the revenue returns of the Australasian 
colonies for the last quarter, which, with few exceptions, 
show considerable reductions as compared to those for the 
corresponding period last year. 

Tue reply of the Local Government Board to Sir Edwin 
Galsworthy’s charges is not a complete justification. But 
it proves the validity of the contention raised in these 
columns that since the Board’s duty is to safeguard and pro- 
tect local rights a certain delay in the consideration of 
every application for powers to build a fever hospital is 
necessary. And a portion even of this blame must be 
borne by the Managers of the Asylums Board: who 
appear to have regarded the first rejection of the Totten- 
ham site as final (as Sir Edwin did not make clear) and took 
no steps to procure another piece of ground for nine 
weeks. The Board was neither courteous nor helpful in 
its action, considering the importance of the Managers as 
the leading sanitary authority in London and the magni- 
tude of the interests involved. Indeed it seems to have 
adopted a policy of contradiction and to have confined 
itself to the construction of obstacles. Moreover, when 
delays occurred, it did not encourage the Managers to 
promptness by explaining their cause. It must always be 

But they must 
And the theory that each parish 
should provide for its own cases, which comes from a man of 


difficult to procure such sites in London. 


be procured somehow. 


such wide experience in local politics as Mr. Littler, is 


astonishing and inadmissible. As for the fever, the 


number of cases increases steadily if slowly. A remark- 
able feature is the small proportion of deaths. 

Tut Laneashire Cotton Spinners’ Federation has resolved 
to enforce the 5 per cent. reduction, and the result must 
inevitably be a strike, which employer and employed 
alike are ready to face. Disagreement has arisen in 
the boot trade over the interpretation of the award by 
Sir Henry James and the proposed extension of the 
hours of labour. The shipbuilding hands at Sunder- 
land and at Belfast have accepted deductions ranging 
Irom 9 to 10 per cent. On Tuesday the Sailors and Fire- 
men’s Union presented Mr. Plimsoll with his portrait, in 
acknowledgment of his services to the classes it repre- 
sents, The Railway Servants’ Congress in London on 
Wednesday demanded a Ten Hours’ Day, and also formu- 
lated some suggestion for the safer working of lines likely 
to prove of value. Day-to-day contracts are now the order 
among the South Wales miners, who have been subjected 
The Warden of ‘Toynbee Hall 
foretells hard times in East London in the coming winter 
from the number of workmen thrown idle by the Unions 
and of rabble collected by the shelters. Mr. Leonard 


Courtney, at Liskeard on Monday, warned farmers of the 


toareduction of 5 per cent. 


hopelessness and the impossibility of expecting Parlia- 
ment to better their position in relation to foreign com- 
petitors, 

Conskquent upon the refusal of the Carmaux Company 
to reinstate M. Calvignac, an effort has been made to im- 
part a political quality to the miners’ strike. The trial at 
Albi of ten pitmen accused of breaking into the house atid 
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or 


attempting the life of Director Humblot is attended with 
disgraceful outbursts of popular feeling. 


demand an Eight 
aged and infirm. 


violation, it is alleged, of treaty rights. 


several of the United States. 


has been closed: according to the managers because of a 
breakage of machinery; according to the workmen be- 


cause the Non-Unionists have been proved incompetent. 
The British Consul at Chicago warns emigrants that in the 
Western States ‘ every branch of labour seems overrun.’ 


Tue outstanding fact in the progress of Cholera this 


week is its appearance at Buda-Pest. 


slowly on the increase. The plague still rages virulently 


in the Volga districts, and some parts of Poland and 


St. Petersburg still count their daily tale of victims by 


the score. At Hamburg and other places in North- 
Eastern Europe the mortality and the new cases have 
dropped to moderate figures. Detailed accounts begin to 
arrive of the ravages of the disease in Northern Persia and 
the adjacent parts of Central Asia, where towns and 
villages have been well-nigh depopulated. 





Like the Twelfth of August and the First of Sep- 
tember, the First of October was in places most rainy 
and unsuitable for sport. Other causes combined to hold 
pheasant shooting in check. Instead of showing sere and 
yellow, the October woods are almost as green as in May, 
and it is scarce worth while to disturb the covers till the 
foliage has greatly thinned. In the North cereals, still on 
the fields at Michaelmas, formed a decided hindrance 
Few sportsmen lay their accounts for a 
great opening day, however, and there is reason to hope 


that patience will be rewarded. 


to shooting. 


It is a good year for 
To some extent artificial breeding renders the 
supply independent of weather: nevertheless, the quantity 
of strong healthy birds reported from nearly every im- 
portant locality is due to the favourable conditions un ler 


pheasants. 


Even on 
manors where the pheasants are allowed to breed under 


which the chicks were hatched and reared. 


natural conditions, gamekeepers say they are very plentiful. 
The shooting parties of November and December are 
therefore unlikely to be disappointing. 

Tur Newmarket First October Meeting closed with a 
moderately interesting card: and there is not more to 
say of the sport offered at Nottingham, Hurst Park, or 
Hamilton Park. 
racing commenced much earlier than usual. 


At Lingfield cross-country and hurdle 
But save for 
the Kempton Park fixture set for Friday and Saturday, 
this week might as well have been a blank. The Breeders’ 
Produce Stakes attracted some of the best two-year-olds, 
including Buckingham, Raeburn, Ravensbury, Minting 
Queen, and Inverdon: whilst the Duke of York Stakes is 
a rich handicap, very much resembling the Jubilee, and 
Euclid, who won that race, will meet St. Augelo, Prince 
Hampton, Iddesleigh, Windgall, and a number of well- 
known horses of a slightly lower class. For the Cesares 
witch, Roy Neil and Brandy remain first in demand : but 
never was the market so shrunken. The pair stands about 
10 to 1, and the public refuses to bet. Yet such is the 
folly of racing men that for the Cambridgeshire, which is 
run a fortnight later, La Fléche is being eagerly supported 
at 4 to 1 and even half a point less. 


19 


It has been 
resolved by the Miners’ Congress at La Ricamare to 

Hours’ Day with pensions for the 
In Japan guilds, licensed and protected 
by the Government, are monopolising the foreign trade : in 
The Japanese, too, 
are indignant at the expulsion of their countrymen from 
One of the Carnegie Mills 


The authorities 
were unwilling to acknowledge its presence; but they 
have been compelled to do so, and the number of cases is 
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THE HEART OF AFRICA 
. Art of Governing is out of fashion. Your 


typical Ruler (we begin to see) is generally more 
uncultivated than a playwright: and far less moral than 
a philanthropist. He must, of course, be intelligent, 
resolute, and unscrupulous. But his intelligence— 
except in barbarous countrices—should not surpass the 
average : and it is essential only that his will be stubborn 
as his conscience pliant. Now Mr. Gladstone is quite 
intelligent. But his conscience, like that of other 
insincere folk, is over-sensitive. He does not pretend 
to rule:—on the contrary, it is his part to make 
promises to the electorate. He has, undoubtedly, a 
will; at times, indeed, a very fixed, fell, and feminine 
humour. But it is directed solely (barring the making 
of promises) to the abolition of foreign politics. 
Wherefore, on the whole, it is unlucky that he must 
settle our fate in Uganda. 

He has begun, tentatively enough, by writing to the 
Mombasa Company. (It is merely civil to give him 
the credit of Lord Rosebery’s letter, for it contains 
divers clauses which are—not only untrue but—con- 
tradictory of his lordship’s most recent averment.) Mr. 
Gladstone, then, says that ‘ he adheres to the principle ’ 
of evacuation ‘accepted by the late Government.’ 
Now, Lord Salisbury was pledged to support the Com- 
pany: though he could not, immediately before the 
elections, commit us to any definite outlay. ‘The late 
Government, again, declared the occupation of Uganda 
* arduous, if not impossible. Here we have the lie by 
suppression. Certain members of the late Government 
used this argument to support the project of the 
Uganda Railway. The fact is, Mr. Gladstone is re- 
solute to continue his Khartoum Policy. ‘The ‘80 
Cabinet came in pledged to scuttle. It gave us several 
wars, acute humiliation, incalculable loss, and the 
Hundred Million Budget. ‘The present Cabinet de- 
sires, apparently, to finish our dispute with the Congo 
I’ree State as to Wadelai by abandoning W wditai, 
Uganda, and the whole of the U pper Nile, to be 
scrambled for by Belgians, Frenchmen, Germans, 
Arabs, and the world at large. We should also sacri- 
fice, of course, the money spent on the railway survey, 
the capital of the East Africa Company, and the 
£100,000 invested in the mission-stations on the Lake. 
But these things are scarce worth mentioning. 

Uganda is the actual heart of Africa. All our 
paper-partitions and fictitious frontiers are, of course, 
temporary expedients; which must settle themselves, 
ultimately, by conforming to facts. ‘The Congo is 
gone, by our folly: and as for our tenure of the 
high lands in the South, it is like to the old French 
adventure on the Mississippi. ‘This pushing into the 
interior by the easiest route, regardless of the coast, 
may be made good under special conditions. But 
if the Portuguese, or their inheritors, could make 
any real settlement on our flank; if Mozambique 
(that is) were another New England, we should 
find that there is something in the Hinterland doctrine, 
after all. Still, by good luck, we hold Egypt, Uganda, 
aud the coming Federation of the South. And Mr. 
Gladstone, who did his best to rid us of this last, now 
intends, it seems, to evacuate the other two. Which 
is distinctly unfortunate. For we desire, or most of us 
desire, some share in the Newest World. And it is 
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precisely Egypt, Uganda, and the South—(or Kafir. 
land)—which might give us, if not the whole of it, 
at least that half which is greater than the whole. 
Diplomacy, after all, is nothing. ‘Treaties and paper- 
partitions must go in dust and vapour, some day, 
wholly towards limbo on the storm-winds. But drilled 
troops, then and always, shall remain actual enough, 
Now, that the Zulus, or what we have left of them. 
are useful i in this kind we know, and the Germans knoy 
also. That the fellaheen, again, and the Circassian 
doggery of the Delta are good material in their way 
we saw in Ismail’s time, pat" are beginning to sce 
again. But the natives round the Victoria Nyanza, 
the parents of the Zulus, the original of the Banty 
race—these are the key that shall unlock the continent, 
It is not that they can work of themselves (though 
Gordon's Black Nelson, who swept the Nile for months, 
was a pure negro from this quarter). But drilled and 
properly handled, they shall face and master not only 
Arabs but any troops that are like to be brought 
against them. ‘Their country has victuals and every 
material of war. They hold the road to Khartoum ; and. 
holding them, we could afford to wait till Khartoum, and 
other things beside, fell to our hand. Our neighbours 
see this, if we do not. Every Power in Africa js 
edging towards Lake Victoria. Belgium has thirty-two 
steamers on the Congo, and a railway building to 
Stanley Valls; she reaches the Manyuema and the 
Aruwimi Forest ; Wadelai (if we are silent) is already 
hers. I'rance has her patrol steamers ; her troops have 
been seen in the latitude of Gondoroko: and _ she 
spends, hereabouts, a subsidy of £60,000 a year, The 
French priests, moreover, in Uganda are subsidised: 
and their bitter patriotism and proved influence are to 
be reckoned withal. From Uganda to Khartoum, we 
have said, is a natural step. From Lake Chad, also, it 
were very tempting to move on the Soudan. Failing 
Sir Dilke at the Foreign Office, are our friends to con- 
trol Egypt from the back? ‘The Germans, for their 
part, spend an annual £100,000: and their steamers 
are on the road for the three great Lakes—on the most 
northerly of which, if we withdraw, it will be their 
duty to keep order. Moreover, there is Emin: who 
may be disavowed, or, if necessary, protected. 

But these things, may-be, are too rash a march into 
the future tense. Mr. Gladstone is not to be in power 
for ever. Meanwhile, the chief base of the Arab slave- 
traders is at Nyangwé, in the Upper Congo country, 
500 miles to the southward of Stanley Fall ;—the real 
centre of Africa, in effect, as U ganda (near the centre) 
is its heart. ‘They have great plenty of rifles, even of 
repeating rifles: and they are recruiting among the 
cannibal Manyuema, from over against Ujiji, in Ger- 
man bounds. These are they that have just massacred 
the Hodister Expedition: and they are menacing the 
south-western frontier of Uganda. In any case, they 
are hard pushed for new raiding grounds. ‘They ar 
being squeezed by the Congo officials against the un 
comfortably-policed German sphere : and before long 
they must move northwards, to join the remnant of 
Mahdiism. En route, they would find Mengo their 
easy prey: for the Battle of the Converts must rene¥ 
on Captain Lugard’s departure. 

Now our promised ‘ Evacuation,’ say Mr. Mounteney 
Jephson and Sir Gerald Portal, will mean ‘ disaster and 
death to thousands’ of ‘converts.’ That (true) is not 
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our affair. It is our custom to sacrifice our ‘ friendlies’ : 
who, for the rest, are safe if they can fight, and if they 
cannot fight are not worth the saving. But our mission- 
aries have been in Uganda since “77: in whom many 
folk, in England as in Scotland, are interested. We 
have now embroiled them with the majority of the 
natives amongst whom they are bound in conscience, 
savs their Bishop, to remain—even after our withdrawal 
and even at the hazard of their lives. Their mas- 
sacre, Which, if the Pagans and the Catholics spare 
them, is certain at the hands of the Mohammedans, 
would entail Mr. Gladstone’s downfall. But that, 
surely, is to be purchased at a cheaper rate. There is 
a desperate simplicity in the Premier’s methods. He 
must still scuttle, absolutely regardless of expense. We 
are to throw away—not only two million square miles 
of territory, the best in Africa, and all our potential 
ambitions but-—the invested capital of the Company 
and of the Missionary Societies. (The newest settle- 
ment of the Church of Scotland at Kibwezi, on the 
caravan route, alone represents a guarantee of £10,000.) 
In return? Well, we are to save the £40,000 a-year 
which, at the outside estimate, would be necessary 
till the railway were built. Captain Lugard, who 
js only anxious to achieve his ‘impossible * enterprise, 
would be content to work with far less than £40,000, 
on the lines of Mr. H. H. Johnston. We have only to 
make him our Consul. The railway, the survey for 
which is completed, would cost two millions: which 
will be subscribed in two days if the Government 
guarantees 3 per cent.; a guarantee which is only 
necessary to relieve us of the fear of scuttle. And the 
special service of our cruisers, which the railway would 
abolish, costs just £60,000 a year. We have bought 
the British Empire at a cost of £800,000,000, chiefly 
expended on blunders. It is just such opportune in- 
vestments as this which reduce its average cost. 

His Majesty of Belgium, it is said, may visit us, to 
settle the Wadelai dispute. It were best, perhaps, for 
our Foreign Secretary if, in treating with the King, 
he took some stand of his own. Lord Rosebery’s 
reputation, and his whole career, possibly depend on 
his conduct in this particular business. He represents 
Lord Salisbury’s Foreign Policy or—nothing. In a 
matter of pure scuttle, Mr. Gladstone or Mr, Labou- 
chere were the better performer. If we are to have a 
French alliance, the ‘neutralisation’ of Egypt, and a 
settlement of the Madagascar and Newfoundland difli- 
culties—that is Sir Charles Dilke’s policy, and it were 
best carried out by him. Will not Lord Rosebery, 
henceforward, permit himself to write his own letters ? 


ALFRED TENNYSON 


Y the avowal of all men, the Laureate we have 
lost was one of the Kings of English Song. ‘To 

few indeed has it been given to win the wreath so 
worthily : to still fewer to wear it with such honour 
and for so great a period in time. His working life 
was over sixty years long—for his first book, Poems, 
Chiefly Lyrical, dates from “30; and it may be said 
with absolute assurance that not a little of his greatest 
Verse was the fruit of his ripe and venerable age. At 
eighty-three the very strongest may be forgiven if they 
fail; but if Alfred Tennyson had died at three score 
and ten we should have had no Rizpah and no Vastness, 
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no Ballad of the Fleet and no Lucknow, no Leper and 
no Demeter, to name but these. He had been an influ- 
ence in the life and work of the English-speaking race 
for over half a century; yet in these he seemed a 
greater and rarer artist than ever before. In truth it 
was a delight—such an one as we are not like to have 
again—to watch his passage from achievement to achieve- 
ment; a privilege to note that the big voice had rather 
gained than lost in manly fulness, that the vision was 
larger and keener and more epic than of old, that 
there was strength where before there had been an 
excess of sweetness, that there was no sign of failing 
inspiration but the message came ever fiery from 
a heart of fire. It is too soon to place our poet even 
in the literature of his own England ; but one may 
hazard a guess that in the end this later work will be 
counted better and higher than the more faultless yet 
less regal and commanding verse of the beginning. For 
while the technical quality is at least as excellent—(to 
our mind it is both rarer in kind and finer in degree)— 
the sentiment set forthin it and the ideals it enshrines are 
more appropriate to the genius of the race whose loftiest 
exponent the Laureate had lived to be. 

‘lo be plain, indeed, the older ideals are none of 
the most enduring or acceptable. They are touched 
with the fashion of a time, and in fashion there 
is no stability: to-day it is supreme, and to-morrow 
it has passed utterly away. King Arthur and the 
rest present a braver show and look more buxomly 
in Malory’s prose than they do in 'Tennyson’s verse : 
there is a smugness (as of Clapham) in the behaviour 
of these last, a trick of sentimentalism in their way of 
doing, be it well or ill, that you shall seek in vain 
in the older book ‘Touched (though it be) by the 
adulterous finger of a time That hovered between 
war and as in In Memoriam—with its 
exquisite facture, its infinite perfection of phrase, 
its wonderful application of facts new gathered and 
observed to poetic uses—there is an insistence on a 
certain form of egoism that is neither strengthening 
nor becoming, together with a pleading in favour of 
letting and being let alone in matters of religion 
as well calculated as possible to encourage the 
development of that Whiggish habit of mind and 
conduct which is hateful ‘neither to God nor to his 
enemies. And J'he Princess—has not one said of it 
that here you have the beginnings of University 
Extension ? ‘True, the poet intended no such thing. 
But that is how his utterance sounded to the world; 
and in the long run it is found better to have said 
nothing at all than something that your hearers, not 
understanding it, persist in turning into a reductio 
ad absurdum of the faith in which you lived and hoped 
to die. Now, the like of this cannot be said of Luck- 
now (say) or The Revenge, or the nobler parts of 
Maud :; even as it cannot be said of Rizpah that it is 
other than tragic, nor of The May Queen, that whatever 
its beauty of texture and the admirable quality of 
some of its details, in intention and in result it is any- 
thing but basely, commonly, and popularly pathetic. It 
need not be noted that Rizpah can never have the 
vogue of The May Queen, nor Lucknow and Maud 
produce a fiftieth part of the impression produced by 
In Memoriam and the Jdylls of the King. But that is 
nothing in their disparagement: much though it may 
be in that of the public for which all four were written. 
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A private grief is ever easy of access; and patriotism, 
the pride of race, the delight in the great things done 
by Englishman for England's sake—these have in them 
nothing in common with a private grief. Hence Sir 
Richard Greville dying ‘with a joyful spirit’ on the 
Spaniard’s deck is vastly less * interesting * to the peace- 
ful citizen, male or female, than Sir Lancelot and his 
(Jueen, both as guilty as may be, but both as sorry for it 
as though all Brixton would presently be looking on. 
Tt was one of 'Tennyson’s many and uncommon merits 
that he discerned the artistic fitness of both sets of 
conditions. But it is not the least of such pieces of good 
fortune as have fallen to the present generation that 
In Memoriam dates from 1850 and that Luchnow and 
those others are the fruitage of the last ten or a dozen 
glorious years. 

As for Tennyson the poet, the master artist in 
speech, what is there to say of him that has not been 
said a hundred times? In rhythm and metre he 
stands with Milton himself; for look at The Lotus 
Eaters and Maud, and the long rolling harmonies of 
Vastness, and the delicious cadences of The Daisy ! 
In his use of the heroic iambic he is open to the 
charge of ambitioning an exquisite sameness, a mono- 
tony of quality and effect as perfect and as tedious 
as was ever produced by the couplet in the hands 
of Pope: yet has it to be admitted that G’none and 
Tithonus and Lucretius are achievements by whose 
side the scamped and rugged iambics of Mr. 
Browning are as a _ coloured pavement-sketch 
in chalks to the delicious achievements in paint of 
Watteau or Jan Steen. And his lyrics, too—-the best 
of them—how endless their variety, how faultless their 
music, how haunting their cadence, how irresistible their 
effect ! In truth a 'Tennysonian song is like nothing else 
in English: is as much itself as a Herrick is, and will 
vie on most grounds with the very best of Burns. 
His dramas (so-called) have the fatal fault of being abso- 
lutely undramatic ; they are the outcome of a convention 
that passed with the passing of the men who used it 
best ; and there is no health inthem. But for the true 
dramatic quality he lavishes on his monodrames— {rom 
Fatima to The Leper, from Tithonus and Rizpah to The 
Northern Farmer and Lucretius—what praise were too 
high? Finally, let it be remembered that few or none 
have ever made so wide and so complete a conquest of 
material for poetry as he. First and last, his work 
is a pageant of observations glowing with life, and 
gorgeously realised in terms of art. You find the 
virtue in Mariana (let us say) and you find it in the 
last of his greater songs :— 


But such a tide as, moving, seems asleep— 
Too full for sound and foam, 

When that which drew from out the boundless deep 
Turns again home. 


In truth he was a prince of observers, even as he was 
a chief among poets. He has taught the world not 
only to make phrases and delight in subtleties of move- 
ment and sound but also to look with such eyes as it 
has and to take home as much as it is capable of seeing. 
Artificial as he is—and what great poet was ever any- 
thing else »—ine brought in so much of Nature that had 
escaped the notice of his predecessors that he may fairly 
be said to have renewed the general conception of the 
artistic fitness of things, and, passing far beyond the 
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possibilities divined and foreshadowed by W ordsworth, 
to have made utterly his own the example and the 
sovranty of Keats. 

Such a death is beyond and above all mourning, ‘To 
pass at fourscore and three, after over half a century of 
endeavour and accomplishment, of great things done 
and honours saan camaioiie is to h: il = 
favoured of heaven. Our part is to be glad that Tennyson 
lived, to revere his example, to rejoice in his legacy, to 
cherish his memory for that he did to enlarge the 
limits of our knowledge, to add to our common 
heritage of noble and distinguished speech, to strengthen 
and heighten our capacity for delight. Vor himself, 
he lived and died a great artist. ‘The applause he 
received was commensurate with his deserts. Is it jp- 
variable that whom the gods love die young? If jt 
had been, we had been left the poorer by everything 
that Alfred Tennyson has written since the Poems, 
Chiefly Lyrical, with which he began his march upon 
immortality those sixty years ago. 


RIDING TO THE SHAMBLES 
.. term Sport covers a vague meaning, and jis 


applied to-two separate pursuits, which are 
united only by their common ministry to human in- 
stincts, their base of skilled exercise, and their conduct 
in the open air. Roughly, the one is of the sportsman, 
and is concerned with the use of weapons ; the other 
is of the sporting-man, and its principle is competi- 
tion, chiefly of horses. Of these two legitimate 
divisions, one wonders to which this Pan-German 
‘Grand International Military Race’ may perchance 
belong. We know it is ‘sport, for we have been told 
so; and yet we of this stiff-necked and unoriginal land 
should be some authority upon the subject. Without 
undue presumption we may plume ourselves upon 
having invented sport, at least in modern times. For 
the one part we have as witness that jibe of the foreigner 
—‘It’s a fine day, let us go and kill something.’ 
For the other, none is likely to dispute our 
pre-eminence upon the turf, seeing that the Conti- 
nental nations (nay, even the Hungarians) have come 
to Newmarket for instruction. Are there not tliree 
newspapers published in Paris known respectively as 
Le Sport, Le Jockey, and Le Bookmaker? And wit 
ness, moreover, that wherever on the globe there are 
race-meetings, the rules are founded on those of our 
Jockey Club, and the most famous riders and trainers 
(not to mention bookmakers) hail also from our shores. 
It is scarce worth demonstration, this supremacy ; for 
India, for Australia, and even for the United States 
(with its peculiar fancy for trotting against time), the 
old country is still the model and the guide, is still the 
arena of the highest honours. And so in all competi- 
tive forms of sport: Great Britain (with her (Colonies) 
has ever claimed the sovereignty of the world ; and 
that a Dutchman should win the Diamond Sculls, or 4 
Frenchman break a cycling record, has been chronicled 
with amazement. 

Now the moral of this is that the invention of other 
nations in the forms of sport is still to seek ; what we 
haven't tried is scarce worth the trial. And the en- 
deavour of the two German peoples to make up a new 
sport all to themselves has resulted, as is not surprising, 
in a ridiculous, if not a discreditable, competition. 
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he conditions of the so-called race make serious 
consideration impossible. Half the competitors had 
one course; the rest another. ‘Thus, the Germans 
(who were beaten) can complain that, towards the 
end of the race, their horses had to cross a range of 
mountains, whereas the Austrians were able to sur- 
mount this obstacle in the freshness of their zeal. 
It is equally certain that if the result had been 
opposite, and the Austrians defeated, the starters from 
Vienna would have declared that their horses were so 
worn by the effort as to be useless thereafter. More- 
over, the riders were allowed to make the choice of 
days on which to start, as if one day differed nothing 
from another, and wind and rain made no odds toa 
horseman’s progress. Far more absurd, however, than 
these generous conditions was the arrangement as 
to weight. ‘Weight for age’ might, no doubt, be 
waived, on the assumption that the affair was to have 
some military importance ; but it is preposterous to 
imagine that a man who rides at thirteen stone should 
be allowed no time over such a tremendous course by a 
fellow-oflicer scaling four stone less. So much for the 
conditions of the event. But it is when we come to the 
treatment of the horses that Englishmen may well 
stand aghast. We are respecters of horses; the butcher- 
boy is chided if his master catch him galloping his 
pony along the road ; and even if the trot were to be 
maintained throughout, it is manifest that the ‘ammer, 
‘ammer, ‘ammer for some 370 miles could not fail to 
have disastrous consequences to the beasts’ legs. One 
hears with disgust, but without surprise, that some 
brutes broke down and died by the way; that others 
were sustained with injections of morphia. Not long 
ago in this country a person drove a tandem at a gallop 
against time from Worthing to Kingston, and both 
It is a matter of 
small consequence whether or no he won his wager, but 
it is pleasant to remember that he earned a term of 
imprisonment for his exploit at the instance of the 
Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals. If 
any similar institutions exist in Germany or Austria, 


horses died at the finishing post. 


it is clear that their non-interference must have been 
due to the fact that this new form of ‘knackering’ 
was countenanced by Emperors. 

And why? ‘There is something of excitement no 
doubt in any international race, if you run it under rea- 
sonably fair conditions ; but the motive for the Vienna- 
Berlin ride seems to have been an attempt to discover 
of how much cavalry soldiers and their steeds are 
capable under, presumably, military conditions. Such 
a notion was sensible enough in times past, but it 
seems not a little extraordinary that it should be 
necessary to add to our existing store of knowledge on 
the subject in these days of telegraphs and railways. 
More: had an officer on actual service to make a journey 
of any such length on horseback, it would probably not 
be along a highway ; nor would his progress be heralded 
by admiring crowds anxious to supply him with 
every possible provision for man and beast; nor 


of course would either have had several weeks of 
training for the feat: 
periment the Grand Race is quite valueless. 
is yet another point of importance. 
journey against time, the tricycle is immeasurably 
superior to a single horse; there can be little doubt 
that enthusiasts on wheels will presently prove that 


so that as a military ex- 
There 
In a long 
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the record of the fastest horsemen over the course from 
Vienna to Berlin can be lowered by fully one half, and 
that without cruelty to the vehicle, and with less ex- 
haustion to the rider. It is to be hoped, however, 
that no other nation on the Continent with fantastic 
notions on sport, may try to go one better than 
the Germans, and attempt a ‘Grand Military Ride * 
from Paris to (say) Moscow and back during the coming 
winter. 


THE PRIEST AND THE TRADE UNIONIST 
(.- Church Congress was rather happily defined by 


its President as an assembly where impracticable 
ideas might be ventilated and exploded. Between 
other walls, by far other voices are the Church’s policy 
and discipline defined. But the more popular conven- 
tion has its uses. It shows what thoughts and what 
ideas are in the air; helps the whole body of clergy 
and laity to understand the problems that face them ; 
permits Gallio and other heretics, who take little 
stock in worship and belief, yet must they hold inter- 
course with bishops and priests and deliberate the 
affairs of a country where Christianity is the most 
potent of moral dynamics, to understand the workings 
of the ecclesiastical mind and its sub-ecclesiastical 
variety. The most striking debate of the session just 
concluded concerned the attitude of the Church, by 
which the greater part of the speakers understood the 
Priesthood, towards Jabour combinations. Rain, it is 
said, drowned the voice of several speakers, so that they 
could not be heard save by the reporters. One is 
tempted to regret that the rain was not heavier. Not 
that all the orators avoided the pathways of sense. 
But many impracticable ideas were ventilated—and not 
afterwards exploded. 

Now Trades’ Unions are excellent institutions so long 
as they confine themselves to securing justice for their 
members—a fair wage for a fair day’s work. Mr. 
Mawdsley, whose destructive criticisms were really 
powerful, can remember when they were in the popular 
imagination as the Lodges of the Carbonari and the 
Centres of Fenianism. But Mr. Phillips came it rather 
too strong when he drew a picture of men and women 
made angelic by their agency, and lightly sketched the 
‘rarer> humanity which it is their aim to engender. 
The majority of labour combinations are ruled by men 
half-educated, half-hysterical from the unwonted sensa- 
tion of power, whose motives sometimes invite comment, 
whose best intentioned deeds end frequently in mistake 
and disaster. 
work mischief, even though its members have something 
of intelligence and understand private responsibilities. 
Have we not the County Council in proof? And were 
it reasonable to expect that Dockers or Miners in 
federation should act or speak beyond the average 
deed and word of the individual miner or docker ? 
From ‘Trades’ Unions may be expected greed, injustice, 
tyranny, in proportion as the common Trade Unionist 
is urged into these vices by education and temperament. 
Happily education is improving, and there is always the 


Any body of new rulers is doomed to 


priest to work on the public character. 

Canon Scott Holland would have the clergy greet 
the Unions ‘with both hands’: he longs to see the 
Church identified with the New Socialism. The posi- 
tion is precisely that assumed by the juvenile Dissenting 
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minister. But Englishmen will not submit to sacer- 
dotalism. He that preacheth must wait upon his 


preaching, in this country at least. It is possible to 
agree with Mr. Phillips's re mark that all ministers, like 
other men of standing, are bound to do their utmost 
towards the avoidance of a strike. But Mr. Mawdsley 
hit the nail when he said that the skilled Unions would 
resent as an impertinence the interference of parsons 
ina dispute. For a dispute is ever a dispute: and he 
that is embroiled therein can scarce miss taking sides 
or escape the imputation of one-sidedness. Such slurs 
are for ministers of the Gospel that very appearance of 
evil which they are bidden to avoid. Exceptional cases 
may permit such intervention as the Bishop of Dur- 
ham’s. But the peacemaker must be a peacemaker, 
acting on broad general principles, and not an economist, 
neither a politician. For the Church, to be efficient, 
must have the confidence of all partics. And we 
incline to think that, if the clergy be resolved to do 
its duty in the office whereunto it has been called, the 
clergy has solved the problem. The Church’s mission 
is not social but religious, and its kingcom is not of 
this world—or at Icast there is the highest authority 
for believing so. The Priest, then, has to teach the 
elements of justice and godliness: he has not to rule 
over men except in so far as he works by influence. ‘Till 
recently the clergy made the mistake of holding aloof 
from the lower classes and posing as a minor branch of 
ihe aristocracy. ‘There is danger of the opposite fault 
in conduct to-day: it will not remedy the foregone error. 
So far as one can see, it is always best that the Church 
should take no sides, but promote and _ diffuse 
Christianity, by attention to her own services and to 
the other functions of the pastoral office: even, if you 
will, to the extent of undertaking social work on non- 
contentious lincs. And if that duty had been per- 
formed in the past as it should have been, such a 
debate as that under review had becn wasiien, and 
certain extravagances which may do hurt—which may 
encourage the Unions in a belief that their most 
unjustifiable courses are not abhorrent to Christianity — 
had remained unspoken. 


‘AND WHAT THE SWEDE~— 


HOSE who would understand the Russian should 
certainly perpend the text of M. Shishkin’s 
despatch regarding the Sultan’s interview with M. 
Stambouloff. Its extraordinary acerbity may doubtless 
be attributed to special causes: as that M. de Giers’ 
deputy desired to make an effective first appearance in 
European diplomacy, and to that end adopted the 
Asiatic Department's best manner towards trembling 
Khans and cowering 'Turcoman chiefs. ‘The note is 
distinctly ‘extra special > in character, and the Foreign 
Minister's bed of sickness can hardly be made easier by 
his substitute’s excess of arrogance ‘and rhodomontade. 
Sull, though the diction be abnormal, the matter is very 
much the same as that of most other Russian disserta- 
tions on the Bulgarian question. ‘There is the usual 
assumption of injured innocence, with the significant 
warning that the sand in the glass begins to give out. 
You look for an allusion to the ‘I'sar’s benevolence 
towards the Principality and his fidelity to the Berlin 
‘Treaty, and behold! the phrase leaps to the eye! You 
are prepared for uncomplimentary observations on the 
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le facto Government in Bulgaria ; and surely enough 
‘ ‘ Stambouloff * is written wee dictator, usurper, 
terroriser, worker of violence and iniquity. Not other. 
wise was Mr. William O’Brien (that copious personage) 
accustomed to fling ink against Mr. Balfour ; but he 
was surely incapable of such a piece of subtlety as the 
omission of Prince Ferdinand’s name from beginning to 
end of an epistle of portentous length? M. Shishkin 
has mastered all the tricks of the trade as practised 
at Petersburg, and the Czar might do worse than 
choose him for M. de Giers’ successor: did that old 
gentleman desire a little while for repentance cre his 
ending. 

The gravamena upon which M. Shishkin insists with 
such vehemence are twofold: (1) that Abdul Hamid 
accorded ‘Stambouloff” a reception under any circum- 
stances at all; (2) that the said honour oecurred shortly 
after the said ‘Stambouloff’ had been guilty of more 
than ordinary misconduct. The Sultan, through his 
Ambassador at St. Petersburg, had propounded the 
assurance that M. Stambouloft’s journey to Constanti- 
nople can only be regarded as an affair without signiti- 
cance ; and the eminent Bulgarian, being questioned as 
to the results of his pilgrimage, did, in fact, make answer 
with unwonted modesty that “twas ‘ Only a snuff-box,’ 
‘Credat Judaus, says M. Shishkin, in effect: has not 
the Abominable that uninvited came been preceded 
on the Golden Horn by his emissaries MM. (the 
distinction is subtle) Grekoff and Natchevitch ? and is it 
not the case that, before he left Sofia, he published 
certain ‘ forged” letters in a Bulgarian newspaper, and 
decapitated certain persons for the murder of Beltchetf 
his colleague? All very true; yet would the Russian’s 
indignation wear a finer appearance of sincerity if he 
could (or would) discover the Pigottoff who perpetrated 
those awkward witnessings to conspiracy and would-be 
assassination on the part of his fellow-countrymen at 
Sofia. And when he fumes against the ‘sort of trial’ to 
which M. Stambouloff’s victims were subjected, can he 
look for complete forgetfulness of Siberia, whither the 
suspect is transported without any condemnation at all? 
He is equally to seek when he argues upon the gencral 
aspects of the Sultan’s hospitality. Indirectly it 
‘consecrates’ an illegal régime, and establishes an 
infraction of those treaties 
observance the interest and vital rights of the Otto- 
But how? Prince Ferdinand’s 
rule remains informal simply because Russia flatly 
declines to recognise accomplished facts. No amount 
of wire-drawn argument can establish the contention 
that a State under the joint protection of the 
Signatory Powers can be ostracised by the ipse diait 
of one participant alone. For the contentioa would 
imply that Russia, not the European Concert, was 
the supreme arbiter of Bulgarian destinies, which 1s 


‘upon whose scrupulous 


man Empire repose.’ 


the very contingency the Congress proposed to abro- 
gate. M. Shishkin even condescends to the New 
Humour when he designates the Coburg Government 
‘as constituting a permanent danger to security. 
Wherein lies the peril, save that the little polity, now 
holding its exhibition of the arts of peace, should be 
undermined or invaded of the Russ 

So much for the pronouncement, with its calculated 
menace, its shallow assumption of right; while the 
appeal lies patently to naked might. Remains the 
question, What is behind? ‘The reply would seem to 
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be, it is all a matter of money. You read in the first 
place that the 'I'sar would fain finger the arrears of 
war indemnity, and, in the second, that he shall conclude 
commercial regulations with the Porte on terms favour- 
able to himself. Now the argument, ‘Pay your debts 
and I, of my clemency, will pardon your grave breaches 
of etiquette,’ possesses obvious cogency in such a case 
as the present: the more especially as the exhaustion 
of the Russian treasury is notorious. Accordingly the 
incident need hardly prove a premonition of dismem- 
berment. 


ERNEST RENAN 


\ * epicurean savant, Renan had many amiable 
P qualities. Ile was a great Orientalist ; he had a 
fine logical faculty, and knew the meaning of scientific 
induction ; he was learned on the history of religions ; 
he has added something to our knowledge of the Past ; 
he has set in a new light certain facts, known to 
Kurope ere he wrote and notorious in the German 
schools, concerning certain parts of Holy Writ; he has 
made merry with the quarrels of Apostolic Saints; he 
was the master of a style of rare urbanity, distinction, 
and charm ; further, if he bave not solved the problem 
of Christianity, his books, however useless in some 
respects, will keep their place for many years as the 
best of all guide-books to the Holy Land. Also 
he loved his own Brittany if he did not understand it ; 
and, when he dwells on the faith and nobleness of her 
sons, on the grandeur of her rocks and seas, it is hard 
not to feel that a better age and a nobler training had 
climinated from his nature the evil Gascon trait that 
perverted every finer impulse, and made him the timid 
and sentimental scoffer that he was. 

There is more than one extenuating circumstance in 
his failure. It was unlucky for him that he was edu- 
cated by priests; that he was forced into the salons 
of the Second Empire; that his genius was moulded 
perforce in an environment of hypocritical devotceism 
and unwinking immorality ; that he never came into 
contact with the hard facts of real life, but lived 
cloistered in the Abbey of St. Epicure. Chateaubriand, 
rhetor'cian and sentimentalist as he was, had lived 
through the storms of the Revolution, knew men and 
affairs, and could grasp the strength and weakness alike 
of nature and religion. Not so Renan : for whom it would 
have been salvation to have known the red horrors of 
the Revolution, the agony of heroism of La Vendee, as 
dreadful and tremendous facts, and not as the remote, 
romantic, half-legendary things they were. As an 
emeré teaching French for two frances a week in a 
middle-class London school, he might have learned 
that if life be finally a jest, there is much in it that is 
practical and bitterly in earnest ; and so, having realised 
that the truth or falsehood of the faith of mediwval 
and modern civilisation lies not all in the reconcilia- 
tion of texts, nor yet in the comparison of pedigrees, 
had died loyal to the faith and to the son of St. Louis: 
when the maids of Catholic France and High Chureh 
Mngland had learned grace and sweetness from the letters 
of a more modern and more human Francis de Sales. 
But his training spoilt him. ‘Taught to split hairs, he 
Was never taught to look life in the face. First and 
last, the man of the cloister, the college, the salon, he 
Was never the man of the world. ‘The faith of Paul 
Was not less impossible to him than the scepticism 
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of Hume. For, with all his learning, he never grasped 
the true reason for religion or unbelief. In his ex- 
planation of the Christian creed he is sometimes a 
sentimentalist, sometimes a scoffer, always a hypocrite. 
To him it was all a question of texts: and yet 
might some apologist of the faith have but reconciled 
him certain contradictions in the evangelical narrative, 
then, by his own confession, in spite of the Inqui- 
sition, the sins of the Popes, the statecraft of the 
Jesuits even, he had died the Catholic and Apostolic 
Church’s most devout and most loyal son. 

It is nothing to his discredit that he was an acute 
logician ; but his affectation of piety and religion, his 
enthusiasm for a faith which he represented as 
founded on feminine hallucination—these things 
stamp him a poltroon and a sentimentalist, and are 
responsible for not a little fin-de-siecle foolishness. 


Tne treatment of Christianity that began in the Vie 


de Jésus and has finished for the time being in David 
Grieve is tainted and out with insincerity. ‘To 
accept as divine the faith of the early ages of the 
creed is reasonable ; to reject it as unhistorical may be 
reasonable also. But to reject yet fall into an unctuous 
rapture over the acts and words of a set of men who 
were either fools or knaves; to hold that while the 
founder and St. Paul were bearers of false witness who 
were utterly wrong in their beliefs; with all this 
to argue that the religion of Christ is of perdur- 
able import for generations yet; this is, we say, a 
quintessence of cant. To have sketched for the 
Ideal of Humanity such a character as the central 
figure in the Vie de Jésus—a character weak as the 
author's own, half dupe and half accomplice, and 
lacking (as Liddon truly said) in the essential attributes 
of moral goodness—is an outrage not merely upon 
As for the 
Abbesse de Jouarre, it illustrates the value of the new 
evangel as clearly as the First Corinthians illustrates 
the value of the old. The author of the Epistle 
met the case boldly and frankly. He would have 
admitted that if he and lus friends were, as Renan 
held, the victims of an hallucination, then there was 
nothinz for reasonable humanity but a morality like 
unto that of Renan’s novel; and, honest man as he was, 
had he seen things in that light, he had shaped his life 
by the facts, and had certainly refrained from scan- 


honesty but also against good taste. 


dalising his fellows by the composition of a string of 
sentimental rhapsodies on a parcel of moralilies and 
divinities with no better foundation than a nursery 
tale. 

The History of Israel is, like all Renan’s books, de- 
lightful narrative. 





If you grant his paradoxes—as 
that religion is always at once false and beautiful, 
or that human nature is always susceptible to the 
moral ideas of the society of the Second Empire, 
and to no others—you find him accurate enough. But 
while you admit his scholarship, his research, his ine 
genuity, you must still feel that the magic by which 
men realise and recreate the past is denied him. It 
was just such ignorance of human nature that ruined 
him as philosopher and as politician. The end of 
all the culture and the meditations of his school is 
the achievement of the most insufferable expression of 
Philistinism the modern world has seen: that, namely, 
of the literary Youth which boasts that it has no views 
but only sentiments and aspirations. In politics he 
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was called a Conservative, and he certainly laughed 
(though somewhat warily, for he was a knight of the 
Legion of Honour) at the follies of the demagogue 
misrule of France. But it would be hard to discern a 
single political idea he either griginated or improved. 
He uttered wise words and tru& when he spoke of the 
historic right to rule; but the remark was made by 
Burke a hundred years ago, and Renan almost spoils it 
in the repetition. And his moan after the graces and the 
loyalty of the past—what is it but a trifling parody of 
the early stanzas of the Lay of the Last Minstrel or of 
the second Locksley Hall ? 

No: Toryism is a faith; and being a faith, it 
To say that 
the former days were better than these, to tell the 
youth of the time that the follies of demagogism and 


must have a future as well as a past. 


Jacobinism are for ever, and that the end of life is to 
smile while the country goes hang, is in truth to urge 
the modern Tory to bury himself in his grandfather's 
tomb and leave the Empire and the Constitution to be 
the spoil of faddists or traitors. Yet even Renan 
sometimes realised of what nature he was; and ‘’twas 
the most amusing of centuries, he said: a fitting fare- 
well for the prophet of them that think themselves 
Apes. The comfort for the Tory is, of course, that 
the older-fashioned saints and heroes were all of them 
built on other and very different lines. 


MR. “AWKINS EXPLAINS 


5b epedee put up a blooming market, and we ’adn’t no need 
for none ; 

And they comes, and they ses ‘Get in,’ they ses, ‘and you'll 
jolly well see some fun. 

Get in, they ses, ‘ for your stalls is up, and you ain’t no kind of 
a call 

To be putting the streets to shyme,’ they ses, ‘with the w’ys of 
a bloomin’ ’All! 

They'd chivvied us out of the Igh Street and out of the “Amp- 
stead Road, 

We was getting the Farringdon ptish the syme, and we ups and 
we ses ‘ Be blowed ! 

‘Le blowed!’ we ses to em (just like that) and we likewise 
adds, ‘Not me!’ 

And ‘Wot do yow think: 
plain could be, 

And we did a speak before the Beak ; and he dominoed us 
flat, 

And ‘ You tyke,’ he ses, ‘ your barrer, he ses, ‘and you shunt it 
out of that!’ 


as a hafter thought, as plain as 


So me’n my mate, we tykes the road, and the brewer o’ course 
we Cops : 

And we ’as to get rid of our greens the syme as the blokes in 
their bloomin’ shops : 

And knocking ‘em z# the Old Kent Road, it gives me a nasty 
cough. 

For it ain’t such fun as all that, it ain’t, when it comes to knock- 
ing ’em of. 

And as for the rent, why Micks we ain’t, and—chalk itup? No 
fear | 

And ’Liza, she ain't a going to chynge, not this side of next New 
Year. 

And it’s all along of a market which they cannot make it p’y 

And a crowd with a shop, and a vote to their nyme as wants us 


chi 
| 


all aw’y: 

And ‘Tyke, they ses, ‘ your barrer,’ they ses, and ‘stop that 
syme old gyme ;— 

Or welll know the reason why,’ they ses .... ‘And the Beak 

he ses the syme }’ 
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MODERN MEN 


THE ARCHBISHOP OF CANTERBURY 


SOME men are bishops born, many achieve bishoprics, 

some few have bishoprics thrust upon them. So 
clearly do Dr. Benson’s abilities and character entitle 
him to the position he now holds, that if he had not 
belonged to the first order some statesman must haye 
His skil] 


is in administration and in the organising of forces 


been compelled to rank him with the last. 
already levied. ‘To create new ideals ; to rouse enthy- 
siasms which live and act by virtue of a certain 
novelty in their motive; to touch the passions of the 
populace, or to spread abroad such devotion as begins and 
ends for personal reasons: all these may be done, but not 


) 


by Dr. Benson. His temperament is not that which 
serves the Popular Divine: not his the power to move 
multitudes by that subtle art whereby the great pulpit 
orators have summarised the general experience of the 
race, and compelled each unit of their audience to see in 
the presentation but the history of his own soul. Yet 
has he never condescended to the cheap eloquence, the 
flimsy, shallow omniscience to which Archdeacon Farrar 
is beholden for his fame. It has been said, espe cially 
by Yankee Evangelicals, that Dr. Benson's scholarship 
is small and impotent ; that his sermons fail in intensity 
of vision, in coherence and arrangement ; while the voice 
of the preacher does not ring ‘echoes from another 
world :’ that is, he is no sentimentalist, neither a meta- 
physician. The truth is not exactly in the reverse of this 
statement. To say of a sometime Fellow of Trinity, a 
Senior Optime and a Chancellor's Medallist, that he is 
no scholar is but an unmannerly compliment upon his 
grasp of affairs. The Archbishop has nothing of the 
pedant: none the less he commands wide interest in 
books and thought. He has read widely and thoroughly: 
indeed, in his discourses a quotation from the Fathers not 
unfrequently jostles an apposite excerpt from the most 
recent consular report, or a fact culled from a_ recondite 
volume of science. Dr. Benson has always refused to walk 
in the way of the rhetorician: he rejects ornamental and 
unnecessary speech, and his natural disposition leads him 
towards science and the literature of fact. But he appre- 
hends profoundly the relation between Man and _ his 
Maker. 


packed with conceptions that enunciated singly had won 


His sermons are thronged with original ideas, 
more attention and gained more applause. His manner 
in the pulpit rather recalls the Select Preacher than the 
Cathedral Canon. Forthright, unimpassioned, smooth, 
and pleasant to the ear, he brings from his treasure- 
house things new and old with a polite indifference to the 
effect they make on his hearers’ faculty of admiration. 
Here, you feel, is a man four-square to all the winds of 
God. Absolute devoutness, clarity of intellect, and a 
broad charity are the foundations of his word, The 
framer of so many noble sayings may well be content to 
forego the triumph of the orator. 

Inclination and training, possibly ambition, have com 
bined to make Dr. Benson a ruler. As so many other 
men have done, he served his apprenticeship to the 
episcopate as the Headmaster of a Public School ; and he 
did not take his office to be a mere chaplaincy. He is 
not of those who misread Arnold’s tradition and seek to 
establish conventual discipline over a sorry pack of prigs 
and hypocrites. Dr. Benson’s earliest and latest teaching 
is that life is to be lived independently, according to the 
necessity of circumstance, but always in the light of con- 
science ; and his boys were encouraged in the way of an 
all-round development, neither disregarding nor over-rating 
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chapel, class-room, play-ground. But the most potent 
influence in his life was his intimacy with Christopher 
Wordsworth, whom he somewhere calls ‘my honoured 
and dearest friend.’ The arguments were largely his 
which induced Wordsworth to accept the See of Lincoln: 
and Dr. Benson filled many important posts under him : 
as Examining Chaplain, Chancellor of the Diocese, and 
afterwards a Canon of the Cathedral. There can be no 
doubt that the conception of the Church of England 
which has determined the Archbishop's policy was first 
adapted to modern circumstances by Wordsworth : and 
his remarkable book, The Cathedral, its Necessary Place in the 
Work of the Church, shows that, strong as the writer's in- 
dividuality may be, he had not lived in fellowship with the 
man who might have been the greatest scholar in Europe 
(so Thompson of Trinity said) to no purpose. The debt 
of the Church to Wordsworth has never yet been measured. 
Lincoln under his reign was a true school for the sons of 
the prophets. But on has the mantle of 
Elijah fallen: where others have been pleased and in- 
‘ terested and even stirred by the conception of the Church, 
remodelled (so to say) by Wordsworth, the Archbishop 
has fallen to work and set himself towards realisation. 
From the reign of Elizabeth the Church of England has 
been divided into two schools, one inheriting from Geneva, 


Dr. Benson 


the other from Laud’s immediate predecessors, Geneva 
ruled throughout the eighteenth century : 


period of indifference. 


otherwise a 
From the non-juring bishops the 
ideal of a Church conterminous and co-existent with the 
English nation was handed down to Keble, Pusey, and the 
Tractarians. They recalled the Church to a sense of its 
continuity, its essential identity with the foundation of 
the Apostles. Meanwhile, the Evangelicals had awakened 
the flames of religion in the inert middle-class: and the 
two movements acted and reacted upon each other. 
Logic drove Newman to Rome: and Newman’s secession, 
with similar conversions, wrought distrust in the minds of 
the people. But Wordsworth and others—men of placid 
sense and profound judgment—understood the value of 
such an establishment as ours. They stood at an equal 
distance between Rome and Dissent, holding to the tradi- 
tion of the Elders. As the Archbishop has somewhere 
written, only the extremest reject the teaching of history; 
the Ultramontane who refuses to cross-examine, the Liberal 
(as Newman conceived him) who spurns or simply does 
not know. The error which has made the Church of 
Rome a by-word with intelligent men in the best countries 
of Europe is the inflexibility of her ritual, the minute 
details as to the cleansing of cup and platter. Words- 
worth contemplated the abandonment of no principle : 
he sought for development and natural progression, 
for an adaptation of orders and ceremonies to the ne- 
cessities of time and place. 


That is Dr. Benson's ideal. 
He would not 


such mistakes as the Act of 
Uniformity, nor drive Agnostics and Dissenters into the 
fold like sheep. He seeks no cast-iron unity ; and at the 


repeat 


same time he would never sanction such a sacrifice of 
conscience as that which has made Grindelwald a name of 
infamy, The Bishop of Worcester may invite Noncon- 
formists to put their own interpretation upon the services 
preseribed by ritual, and Mr. H. Price Hughes may express 
his Willingness to accept episcopacy (which word some do 
luterpret to mean a bishopric); but Dr. Benson, who 
respects an honest dissent and would in no way narrow 
the mercies of the Almighty, has the truer understanding 
ofa national Church. He recognises that, except in an 
academic sense, the masses do not belong to the Establish- 
ment. Therefore, he says, first purify your house : cultivate 
‘sreement within the fold ; let the Cathedral, the Bishop's 

alace, the Rectory, the Parish Church be living realities 
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in the country. The land cries out for an efficient ministry, 
a ministry of men whose noble thoughts are expressed in 
noble lives. Let them live and work and perform the 
services of the Church, not rigidly nor mechanically, but in 
such wise as to convince the alienated classes, with those 
adaptations and external alterations that circumstances may 
demand. The Church of England is not to be imposed 
upon England by law: she must be the Church of the 
English people, the natural temple of the race. 

The construction of such an ideal would satisfy most 
men: Dr. Benson has set himself to prepare for its attain: 
ment, Lord Beaconsfield atoned for many mistakes in 
his ecclesiastical dealings when he appointed him to the 
newly formed See of Truro: which was practically the 
old Archdeaconry of Cornwall. Now Cornwall grows 
Methodists who are also Disestablishers ; and Exeter had 
In the new diocese the 
Church had little to boast of, and the clergy were all out 
of hand. 


not been happy in its bishops. 


There were amongst them such men as Hawker 
had been, who had a sort of mystical idea that he be- 
longed to the Greek Church; there were others incom- 
He 
practically built the cathedral at Truro; he organised, 
visited, and to all intents established the Church as a 
vital modern force in the See. The Liberationists feared 
The clergy were aroused to new 
exertion, for they knew that behind them was their 
Bishop: a man ever generous in his praise, but also a man 
of unbending will, whose courteous and almost elegant 


petent. But Dr. Benson brought them into trim. 


and respected him. 


manner dissembled a very concrete of determination and 
conviction. Too soon for his diocese Dr. Benson was trans- 
lated to Lambeth. Here he revealed a vast capacity for 
statesmanship and a complete control of the minor arts of 
the politician. The Clergy Discipline Bill was but the 
first step towards the consummation of what he calls ‘ the 
Nation-Church.’ And at the opening of Truro Cathedral he 
once more and with less uncertainty proclaimed what he 
takes to be the duty of the ministry and members of the 
Church towards the people, towards the luxurious rich and 
the unjust exacting poor: never to part with a principle, 
never to fear a reform, zealously to promote religious edu- 
cation, to ‘assert the honest claim to our own possessions, 
and to maintain without favour as without flinching the 
Christian law of life. 

He will go far. There be many who trace his hand 
in recent ecclesiastical preferments. it is that 
view of 
the place of the Cathedral in the work of the Church 
is now more generally received by the clergy; is in 
fact by way of supplanting the withered creeds of 
the Evangelicals. 


Certain 
he gives the note to his bishops: and _ his 


His sermons show amazing foresight 
and appreciation of the symptoms of ‘this strange disease 
life.’ It will be recorded of him that 
he devised the means and directed the men by whose 


called modern 


agency Wordsworth’s conception of the Church as a 
potent factor in the national existence was carried one 
point further: that is, that though he may not be the 
greatest man who has lately held the Arehbishopric he is 
the greatest Archbishop and Ecclesiastical Statesman of 
his century. 
WHY NOT? 
NHE Americans are credited with the practical mind : 
yet you find them blinking the very plainest facts. 
It is, for instance, out of all dispute that Columbia is in a 
bad way indeed. She has an abundance of wealth, but that 
abundance drains into fewer and ever fewer hands ; in 
violence, murder, and rapine most of her States are below 
Sicily; her Working Man has far higher wages, yet is 
far worse off than ours; her administration is hopelessly 
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corrupt; her cult of the Golden Calf is exclusive and 
And things are getting more and more 
desperate still. Not a problem that has vexed our older 
civilisation but is re-emerging within her coasts, and no 
What, con- 


unashamed. 


way of dealing therewith seems feasible. 
fronted with such a future, is the patriotic American to do? 
Had he not better confess himself a failure, and return to 
the allegiance he so unrighteously discarded a century ago ? 

Policies, like other things, are judged by their success ; 
and for long the natural resources of These States seemed so 
inexhaustible, while their progress appeared so astonishing, 
that writers on both sides of the Atlantic fell to justifying 
a most unjustifiable rebellion. Now that the hand on the 
dial is pointing backward, the facts of the Great Secession 
will teach their real lesson. ‘The Seven Years War ended 
(1763) in the Peace of Paris. A chief end had been the 
defence of what are now the United States ; and it seemed 
but reasonable that the Colonists should pav their quota. 
We did not set very cleverly about the task of making 
them: we were too considerate, too hesitating ; and the 
Colonies were thus encouraged in a most factious opposi- 
tion. That wooden-headed aphorism, No Taxation without 
Representation, was a common blind. There always has 
been taxation without representation; and there was 
much more of it then than now. The device, in truth, is 
supremely irrelevant. Justice, according to the old Greek 
definition, is to tell the truth and to pay your debts; and 
justice was not on the side of the Colonists. To meet 
platitude with platitude will not advance the question ; 
but, in effect, we had spent blood and money in their 
interest and at their asking, and they ought cheerfully 
to have made a decent return, True, we managed the 
War as badly as the taxation. Ever faint-hearted, the Re- 
bellion was half a dozen times at collapsing point, and not 
until hostile Europe interfered had it any chance of suc- 
cess. But we did not happen to have a tolerable general, 
and we always shrank from decisive measures ; so in 1782 
we accepted the Declaration of Independence of 1776, and 
These States went their own way alone. 

In what respect are they the better for their departure ? 
How would their development have prospered had they 
remained with us? Canada and Australia are hampered 
and hindered by soil and climate and the question of dis- 
tances ; but in no sense by the fact of their government. 
With us, indeed, many of the greatest ills These States 
have been heir to had been impossible. Here are in- 
stances. “Tis an economic axiom that slave labour ruins a 
country. We got rid of slavery and the slave-trade while it 
was yet time; and in the end their Secession cost These 
States a tremendous conflict, an exhausted South, and the 
probability of a racial war. Again, all the turbulent spirits 
of Europe have made These States their home : they never 
go to Australia or Canada, because they have a natural 
horror of Order and Law. As for the distribution of wealth, 
what do These States exemplify if not the triumph of plu- 
tocracy ? Your plutocrat has the command of all the motive 
power; his business training makes him a past master in 
the art of using that power ; and he grinds the faces of 
his workmen down to the living rock. He so controls 
the Legislature that he can make it pass what laws seem 
best to him ; he so controls the press that day by day his 
hirelings are found calling God and These States to wit- 
ness that the said laws are for the common weal. And 
the wretched hand believes; though it is plain as a 
proof in Euclid, that the only result of a McKinley Tariff 
is to worsen and send up the cost of everything he eats 
and drinks and wears. The brutal truth is that every 
body of men will turn what power it possesses to its own 
advantage. With ourselves such forces are checked and 
controlled by our balanced constitution, our manners and 
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customs, our traditions and ideals and ways. In These 
States there is no feeling of reverence for anything ; 
except, perhaps, for foreign titles, British for choice 
The ideal there is—not the True, not the Just, not the 
Good, but the Sentimental and the Smart. ‘He's , 
smart man, Scadder,’ was the national theory of the 
creator of New Eden. And you may change the yn 
—to Blaine or Hill or Tweed or John L. Sullivan ; 
the eulogy shall remain unaltered. 


ame 
and 


Some of those lost ideals we might restore. The 
Virginian gentleman would make a very decent working 
noble ; the great names in what is politely called « Ameri. 
can literature ’ would be better placed in a House of Peers 
than in a ‘ legation’ on the Tagus or a consulate on the 
Grand Canal; an Established Church would dignify ang 
refine the national faith,"and the Moodys and the Tal. 
mages would be appropriately; seated in the outer dark. 
ness of Dissent. London would be an infinitely better and 
more wholesome centre for soft society than Paris, We 
that have cleansed the styes of Egypt, might reason. 
ably hope to assist in the return of common honesty, 
competence, and decency in the Administration /i-hqs, 
We shoot not, neither do we bribe; but we might be 
trusted to make short work of Anarchists and Clan-na- 
Gaels. And there would be no shame but much glory in 
a peaceful return to allegiance ; and ourselves might do 
much to help. Our old nobility is already more or less 
American by marriage; there are promising shoots that 
would transplant excellently well; some of the younger 
Royalties would cheerfully go into residence, and a people 
so generous and so wealthy would make no bones about en- 
dowment ; we could make shift to spare them a bishop or 
two, with (say) the whole Free Kirk as a pattern of Dis. 
sent. In Art!—well they have given us Mr. Whistler, 
but we should not mind presenting them with the Royal 
Academy. As for journals: Zhe Times might be pub- 
lished alternately, or simultaneously, or month about, in 
New York and London ; The Star—they have it already ina 
higher state of perfection; the ‘leading Liberal Weekly’ 
—il they would not have (alas !) at any price. And litera- 
ture? Mr. Oscar Wilde, if it were made worth his while, 
would doubtless prefer New York before Paris, and, as long 
as he left London, it would not matter where he went. 
With an effort we could spare—but really we could spare 
somuch! Our historic monuments are better where they 
are; but we might transplant all the statues erected in 
London during the last ten years; and, in return, we 
should not object, in deference to a National Sentiment 
exasperated by the consciousness of an excess of mediocrily, 
to do homage in stone to George Washington and his Little 
Hatchet, effigies of which Twain might appropriately point 
a moral and adorn a tale in front of Exeter Hall. As for our- 
selves,a graduated income tax would be an experiment worth 
trying in a community of Vanderbilts and Goulds. Or if any 
were zealous to distribute his hard-earned wealth, a knight: 
hood, even a baronetey, might well be his reward. Mr. 
Carnegie is a sinner of a deeper dye; but if he were 
truly repentant, who would object to see him Provost 
of Peebles? Again, American methods of government 
might now and then be tried in Ireland : if only to make 
that most disthressed country regret her Cromwell—not to 
speak of her Arthur Balfour. In sober truth, United with 
These States we could ‘whip creation.’ Our other colonies 
would never dream of revolt from so mild and so beneficent 
a rule. And over there the only cause for regret would 
be that the resumption of allegiance and the return to 
wisdom had been so long delayed. 

And nowhere would Her Majesty the Queen have more 
loyal or more contented subjects. And Intellectual 
Boston would be friends with Passionate Brompton, 4 
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hub on equal terms with Fulham and Cromwell Road. 
And Mr. W. D, Howells, being a countryman of Dandie 
Dinmont and Mr. Pickwick and Colonel Crawley, would 
pe no longer jealous of Sir Walter and Dickens and Mr. 
Thackeray. And Mr. James G, Blaine might take a hint 
from Mr. Gladstone as to the best means of playing every- 
body false yet still achieving a majority. And the Sar- 
gents of the future would be born R.A.’s; but the 
Whistlers thereof, being only artists would remain in the 
prave old state of as you were: so that Art would take no 
hurt, but ‘ Academician’ would not of necessity mean a 
person who paints bad pictures for the moral elevation of 
mankind. In truth, it is a gorgeous and inspiring vision ; 
and to entertain it is to reflect that, if it remain still 
vague and unsubstantial, the fault is with These States, 
and with These States alone. 


GEMS AND JEWELS 


HE forms of jewellery to which we are accustomed in 
Europe will assuredly be driven out of fashion ere 
long. They find their excuse, so to say, in the glitter of 
But the universe is yielding up its secrets 
The wealth of the South 
African fields has had a woeful influence upon the Diamond 


precious stones. 

at a terrific rate. leviathan 
Market, and if greater mischief have not followed, it is 
because the dealers took alarm and straightway controlled 
the ‘output.’ They have done their best, in fact, to make 
a corner in diamonds, and thus to steady their fluctuating 
price. But it is unlikely that their artifice will endure 
even though other mines be not discovered. Scores of 
small workings are slowly reducing the value of the stones 
below that fixed by the Companies, and their figure is 
continually shifting. Also, new mines will surely be found, 
not only in South Africa but elsewhere. Diamonds crop up 
now in the Western States of America, now in Australia ; 
and we know enough of them to know that they are 
not created in small quantities. Meanwhile science is 
busy. In no long time diamonds will be manufactured, 
Other gems stand not in so immediate a danger, merely 
because less attention is paid to them. But rubies have 
already been concocted, though too small for ornament, 
and the process which will create them serves to create 
most other gems. 

But if all precious stones decline to the value of 
pebbles, the aesthetic soul will contemplate the disaster 
with equanimity. Jewellers must then summon what- 
ever of art and brain they possess to the practice of 
their craft. 


return. 


And a silvern, if not a golden, age will 
At present the designer relies on glitter, and 
his ingenuity is absorbed in the effort to find new com- 
binations for the same effects. 
forced to sell their jewellery know only too well that 
the purchaser allows nothing for skill of workmanship 
or grace of design. ‘The weightand quality of the gems, 
the amount of gold, these are the sole {criteria of 
price. 


Those who have been 


It was not so in earlier ages of the world, nor is 
it so at this day in the gorgeous East. The ingenious 
Oriental still uses gems for their artistic effect, as points 
of colour in a well-ordered composition. It is charm 
of design and workmanship which determine the value 
of a jewel. The long strings and huge masses of 
precious stones, diamonds or emeralds or rubies, which 
Eastern monarchs wear, are commonly mounted in the 
simplest fashion, and claim distinction by their natural 
brillianey. Art and glitter are dissociated. ‘The jewellery 
of India, of the Renaissance, of antiquity—these will be 
the models of the future. We are free to hope that 
our native craftsmen may improve upon them when they 
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find themselves obliged. 
to see that day. 

The march of progress has killed art in this field as in 
others. When there were not gems enough to glut the 
public craving, men could not fall into the error of ex- 
travagant display, even if taste had not preserved them 
therefrom. Philosophers indeed there are who think Pro- 
gress will carry us a step further, and abolish the use of 
jewellery altogether. So may it prove! Who shall say 
what is in store for the race in the great days now at 
hand? That humanity itself must undergo a change 
before the love of personal decoration will die out is 
no objection with these philosophers; for the change is 
imminent. But true it is that mankind, of whatever age 
or condition, has decked itself in such forms of jewellery 
as it could invent or obtain. The earliest race which has 
left traces of its passage through our island ornamented 
its women-folk with Kimmeridge coal and amber. Nor 
have we the right to jibe, since these simple jewels 
depended for effect not upon some natural quality as 
ours do but upon deft and practised workmanship. It 
was not enough to arrange them anyhow and trust to 
their sparkle. Very curious and interesting are some 
primitive ornaments. At Lake House in Wiltshire, for 
example, a wonderful necklace is preserved—we know 
of a certainty that it is anecklace, for Mr. Duke found 
the remains about the neck of awoman’s skeleton. Eight 
flat plaques there are, the largest three inches by one and 
a half, graduating to one inch by three-quarters. The two 
at the ends are pierced through with five holes for suspen- 
sion, but the four large ones in the middle are only pierced 
through at top and bottom. Such a simple matter does not 
promise much for artifice. 


Some of us at least will rejoice 


But there are striking details. 
Though the central plaques have but two holes through, 
between these are eight others, four pairs, which 
enter in a curving line and meet—each pair forming a 
half circle the and out of sight. 
Several hundreds of small beads were found, and, 
these aiding, Mr. Duke reconstructed the antique orna- 
ment. It hung from shoulder to shoulder, and drooped 
below the breast—a magnificent object, doubtless, for the 
Ancient Britons who beheld it. 


inside amber 


But now is seen the 
use of those semicircular perforations. Linked together 
thus, the necklace ‘sits’ quite smooth, as it would not 
have done had it been suspended by ten independent 
strings. How those naked people contrived to cut semicir- 
cular tunnels in the dark, from point to point, is one of the 
innumerable mysteries of prehistoric archeology. Sooth 
to say, our forefathers had a pretty taste in jewellery 
in their native land: unless, which is very improbable, 
those charming things we find in their graves were 
manufactured by Romano-British goldsmiths. The great 
brooch in the Bryan-Fausset Collection, now at Liverpool, 
is superb. Guizot declares that English jewellers ‘set the 
fashion’ in Europe so early as the seventh century. Under 
Alfred the Great, at least, they had no rivals west of 
Constantinople. The most interesting object of this 
class in the world, for Englishmen, is ‘King Alfred’s 
Jewel,’ found at Athelney, and now treasured in the 
Ashmolean Museum. It is a mosaic, in yellow and green 
enamel, representing a man seated, crowned, and with a 
lily in each hand—perhaps our Saviour, perhaps St. Neot, 
perhaps Alfred himself. The mounting, of gold filagree, 
is admirably contrived, and the whole thing is covered 
with a piece of rock crystal two inches long and half an 
inch thick. There is no doubt of its origin, for the gold- 


smith has engraved round the edge, ‘ Alfred mec heht 
gewyrean, which, in plain English, ‘ Alfred ordered me 
to be made.’ 

Fashions of jewellery were most beautiful in the ancient 
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days or ever the stones we misname precious were 
familiar, Stones were used indeed—cornelian and agate, 
sardonyx and lapis lazuli—at the very starting-point of 
tradition: in Egypt, in Assyria, in Greece. In the 
‘Treasure of Queen Aah-Hotep,’ they are mounted with 
an exquisite sense of art. Queen Aah-Hotep was wife 
to King Amasis, and she lived some 3500 years ago, or 
more. Examples earlier by five centuries at least are 
of ruder workmanship and barbarous design. The stones 
were employed for their colour—more delicate than the 
finest enamel—or for their surpassing transparency. But 
what care we for colour or transparency, so long as the 
~asy Vulgar glitter of gems is ours? Of old, too, stones 
were valuable for the designs engraved upon their surface. 
Many have been found in the Greek islands, especially in 
Rhodes, which, bearing the cartouches of famous Egyptian 
Kings, may be assigned with certainty to the twentieth 
century B.C. at latest. Every one knows the Etruscan 
jewellery which Sig. Castellani imitated. Its makers, un- 
acquainted with gems, devised forms of gold-work which 
we cannot hope to copy. Eighteen years had Castellani 
laboured deep, when he heard of an old man in the 
Appenines, who, with his son and nephew, was making 
A happy man was Cas- 
tellani,as he tells you, when he had the three peasants 
We know now that he 
And, after all, 


what jewellery is more pleasing or more effective than 


ornaments for the village-folk. 


lodged safely in the house. 
might have learned the secret in India. 


the lac bangles, set with beads which the village crafts- 
man in India softens at his stove, divides with a hot 
knife, and fixes on a girl’s wrists, as she goes to a festival 
—two hundred for the rupee ? 


THE TORTURE OF THE WHEEL 


VER a mind poised upon so tickle a balance that it 
is matter of supreme indifference whether it strike 
on this or that side of the centre, the solution of wholly 
unimportant problems has ever exercised a strange fasci- 
nation: so that Elia had rather pronounce What Song 
the Sirens Sang than give the specific gravity of platinum. 
There is a latent charm in futile speculation which your 
Gradgrind never wholly comprehends: and whether the 
dog wag his tail or the tail its dog, will ever be of primer 
import to the truly unscientific than to speculate if the 
earth move round the sun or the sun go round the earth. 
In both beliefs you shall find yourself in no mean com- 
pany. And whether an apple fall because of the growing 
rottenness of the stalk or because of the stronger attrac- 
tion of the ground, is a problem that were ludicrous but 
for its extreme gravity. 

The majestic unimportance of cause is so vastly over- 
weighted by result that means are swallowed up in ends, 
and an apple’s dropping is but the outward and visible 
sign that the said apple is ripe for eating. And, because 
of its extraordinary unimportance to the world at large, it 
has ever been to me a matter of fruitful speculation if I 
became a cyclist because I wished it or only because I 
was compelled to do so by the force of circumstances. It 
was but a short while ago, and the cyclists counted no 
starker opponent, knew no fiercer hater than I. To 
me that weekly emigration of wheeled clerklings scud- 
ding with a noise of bells and ‘ hooters,’ past ny windows, 
towards Hammersmith and the far west, was a positive 
pain, as present and searching as gout orrheumatism. In 
my walks abroad I would cross the road in peril of limb, 
and carrying my life in my hands. 


For they came by me 
on the wings of the wind, like emanations from the Evil 
One. Let me but fall a boot from kerb to kennel in a 
momentary abstraction, and lo! the croak of monition 
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from the stern horns of the ungodly would send me pal- 
pitating back. The worser passions were awakened in 
me, and I gloated over their mishaps. It was a source 
of joy unspeakable to watch from the safe altitude of ay 
omnibus or behind the 


junker from 


ramparts of a hansom, some 
Hendon or Shepherd’s Bush slip in 
adamantine Cheapside, and to see the hoofs of startled 
horses trample his skiddering wheels. But a_ pest of 
millions is not crushed out by the destruction of units. 
and the Wheelman has fairly mastered this our land, J) 
my country walks, far from the storm and _ stress of 
things, rather than prostitute my sense of fitness to the 
cravings of mere hunger or appetite, 1 would seek out al] 
such inns (however execrable) as had not yielded to the De. 
vourer, I would drink the muddiest ale and eat the soapiest 
cheese. But the great wave washed me down and tumbled 
me over and over like a tress of severed sea-weed, | grew 
callous and indifferent, I took my tea and poached eggs wit} 
creatures whose jargon I loathed and whose clothing | 
abominated. Gutta cavat lapidem ; and to know that these 
beings I despised had come from London to wherever | 
might then be for the twentieth part of my own outlay ; to 
feel that, like the commercial travellers of old, for these 
were the luxuries of the table, for these the housewife 
brought forth her choicest linen fragrant of lavender, to 
them was accorded the heartiest weleome :—this, I say, 
was to be fain to reflect that my days were spending in 
the pursuit of shadows, and that the substance thereof lay 
in the grasp of these intrepid, howbeit disgusting, Wheel- 
men. Week after week I sulked and watched their migra- 
tory myriads, It seemed that I was becoming strangled 
by my environment: the backs of these enemies of mine 
—‘ Monkeys on Gridirons’ as I rejoiced to call them— 
got lengthy as the shadows at sunset; like the necks 
of giraffes, in quest of food, they grew ever longer and 
more far-reaching : they stretched themselves into the 
infinite void, and seemed to find ‘a heaven in hell's de- 
spite.’ And so, one day, I found myself in High Holborn, 
There their tribes do mostly congregate; and there the 
passing stranger might have overheard another stranger 
asking, as in a dream, the prices of their infernal 


machines. Then, railways were opened to distant 
Thither 


I went, but thither followed the moving hosts of Spring- 


parts, and it seemed as if a respite had come. 


Wheeled Jack: till doubt began to dawn of a future 
life and the rest beyond the grave. The paradise I had 
pictured was scored, even as the Third Book of Euclid is 
scored, with circles interminable and the segments of 
circles without number. Nay, to cross the dark stream 
of Lethe was no abatement of the evil: the accursed 
things have a special tariff for over seas, and Charon 
himself would ferry them across for five obols and a half. 
The human brain is a poor pulp at best ; and one Septem- 
ber afternoon I straddled across my damnation in the 
garden of a friend, and found that in ease of movement 
the principles of a lifetime may be lost. Verily there was 
witchery in it. Amanda too—(Amanda rides her twenty 
miles of an afternoon)—wooed me with specious tales: 
even legends of double gearing and the joys of the Patent 
Sociable. Yet was my true hatred for the traffic unabated ; 
yet was it my one desire that all the cyclists in the world 
might rush down a steep place violently into the sea. And 
the strength faded out of me; so that I fell to setting 
reason against impulse, and to waving away the heated ait 
of prejudice with the fan of argument. And ever the 
Shadows flitted by my windows; and ever I went mourn- 
ing for that they were not as I and I was not as they. 
And the news of broken records floated in upon the 
wind. Stories of old Time nonplussed and beaten out 
of himself; rumours of impossible runs in unbelievable 
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minutes were ever overmastering me. 1 leapt into a 
hansom, and skimmed like Camilla over the tall corn—- 
for the last time as a true noble —into that place where 
the hucksters are. I chose my fate at random. It was 
, monster in shape, a dwarf in size, and the wheels 
thereof were swollen with tumours, were blown out and 
bulged with elephantiasis. So I drew a cheque for £20 
(‘twas all this barren world had left me), leaped upon my 
engine, and, starting on the slope to Avernus, charged 
I ‘picked myself up, and, leading my 
knacker, 


weaned !), I stabled him in my 


a City Atlas. 
poor ‘spavined tit (already a job for the 
and not ten days 
hall, where in the twinkling of an eye he vul- 
garised, degraded, ruined, the tone of all I have on 
bed, but the Great 
I was no more a man, but 


earth. I went supperless to 
Metamorphosis was upon me. 
I could not have resisted even 


I joined a crack club (the Hammersmith 


only part of a machine. 
if I would, 
Bounders): and I never miss a meet, still less a field-day, 
of that famous society. 
Home Counties that does not know me, nor a cycling 


There is not a village in the 
centre but it makes me welcome. My chest has grown 
more narrow, my back more round, my neck less human and 
more long: but I regard it not. I have accentuated all 
my natural defects. Iam a perfect case for Dr. Luff; but 
I like it. 


that I am fit for nothing all the week; but I was second 


I get so much exercise on Saturday and Sunday 


in a handicap last June, and achieved thereby a pewter 
tankard, which is as the apple of my eye. I have made 
more friends in six months than in all the twenty years 
before | went on wheels: but I consider that only now 
have I begun to live. 

And whether I became a cyclist to please myself, or was 
coerced by an irresistible quantity in my environment— 
that problem is yet to solve. 


THE NEWSPAPER 


MNHE cheerless day had scarce begun when I set forth 

to the station. ‘The rain beat with no hint of ceas- 
ing out of a grey, sagging sky ; great pools stood in the 
street; the cottages of rusty stone, the decaying mud- 
plastered walls of gardens and back-yards had an inex- 
pressible roughness: so that you appeared to see them 
now for the first time in their reality. A single cab was 
waiting at the entrance to the station, an old horse stand- 
ing dejected between the shafts; but the driver had 
taken shelter in the porters’ room. There was no one 
visible upon the platform: only a dismal sketch of 
asphalte gleaming with the reflected greyness of the 
‘ky. It seemed the world was all depopulated ; I had 
met not even the girls who usually were going forth at 
this hour to their work upon the 


place was deserted of its familiars. 


tin-streams. The 
Indeed, to be a-foot 
thus early upon such a day was to know oneself a fool, 
ft occupant of a world so desolate and a-cold. 

There was no one upon the platform, but within —in 
the quaint ticket-office—a policeman stood, impassive as a 
piece of furniture, in front of a great fire, newly kindled 
and as yet no more than a centre of cold airs. A few 
yards distant, in the corner of the wooden form that 
skirted the room upon two sides, another man was seated : 
youngish, pale, sullen, yet attired with some slight show 
of peculiar care. I glanced at him; then (being come at 
last out of the abominable wind) I filled my pipe, pres- 
‘ing the tobacco down well in the bowl, I struck a 
match and lit up, blowing out great clouds of smoke. 
And then a sudden curious movement of the man in 
that, . the 
match still poised between my thumb and finger, I re- 


the corner struck upon my attention; so 
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Then I 
I had seen that he was in handcuffs. 
‘A wet mornin’, 


garded him a moment with fresh interest. 
turned away, 

The constable turned towards me. 
sir; amiserable mornin’. One could find excuses for a 
slug-abed this mornin’ :— 


‘Poor Johnny S'ug-abed : 
All his cocks and hens is dead.” 


Whisht weather ‘tis, sure enough.’ 

‘Yes,’ I said, ‘it is a wretched morning. You are 
going——’ 

‘Goin’ to Bodmin,’ he said. Then he jerked his thumb 
towards the other man, who cowered suddenly in his dark 
corner, striving to make it appear that he was unconscious 
of our conversation, ‘ Prisoner 
trial.’ 


here—committed for 


At this moment the shutter was flung up with a bang, 
and it was time to take tickets. I had taken mine and 
was standing in the doorway to see how the signals were, 
when the constable stepped forward, fingering the money 
in an absurdly little purse. ‘Two for Bodmin Road,’ he said. 
‘One single, one return: for my friend yonder won't be 
comin’ back—not within the month, anyway.’ His intention, 
I am assured, was of the kindliest, and possibly the prisoner 
was content to take account of the motive of his speech. 
A moment later the down train arrived, bringing the 
morning papers. Most of its passengers had been all the 
night on the road, and their faces at the windows were 
eloquent of discomfort over long endured. 
self ready,’ I heard the constable say. 


‘ Make your- 
‘The trains do 
cross here, an’ the up train is never very late. One thing: 
there edn’ a great quantity o’ people about this mornin’, 
an’ so your goin’ away ‘Il be more private-like than it 
might be.’ He was considerate, too, when the train at 
last arrived, in the choice of a compartment: he entered 
one which was untenanted, except for the presence of a 
sailor, evidently rejoining his ship. I paused a moment 
to get a paper; then I followed. 

The sailor had been half asleep, but as the fresh passen- 
gers entered the compartment he roused himself. He 
gave the constable a friendly nod, recognising in him a 
fellow-servant of the realm ; at the prisoner he stared for 
a moment idly ; then (with a slow movement, as of con- 
tempt for the men who are for ever in trouble with the 
authorities set above them) he turned away and leant for- 
ward, his elbows upon his knees, to cut a pipeful of tobacco 
from a huge plug. 

I had heard something of the prisoner’s case, and, in- 
deed, I had scarce unfolded my paper before my eyes fell 
upon an account of his appearance, the previous day, 
before the magistrate. It was a sordid case enough. 
Reading it one could not but grow sick that such things 
common even—in the world, and re- 
joice that Justice did not always fail of its effect. One 


should be possible 
was even moved to hope that she would condescend 
in this case to a salutary (though mostly unbecoming) 
human spitefulness. And yet—the man seemed wretched 
enough, as he huddled in his corner seat. 

The sailor struck a dreadful brimstone match, and care- 
fully nursed the flare: he had the ‘ fifteen balls’ of Corn- 
wall upon the back of his right hand, a bracelet in blue 
The strong reek of his tobacco 
filled the carriage, and by an instinct I glanced in the 
direction of the prisoner. He was watching the process 


and red about his wrist. 


of pipe-lighting with a sort of ravenous attention; I 
guessed at his passionate longing for a puff of tobacco- 
smoke. Once again (in respect of his choice of a com- 


partment) the constable’s regard for the feelings of his 


prisoner had been more unimpeachable in motive than in 
I returned to my paper, and for the second time I 


effect. 
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read the paragraph wherein the man’s crime was set forth 
for the edification of the righteous, for an exemplar to 
In truth, I found it hardly edifying, though 
I hazarded 


sinners. 
it was obvious that he must be punished. 
a guess that he was sprung from some family that never 
raised its head above the most absolute poverty: the 
poverty that degrades. 
father: a man unacquainted from childhood with that 
fulness of meat which sometimes is granted even to the 
beasts, and makes them for the time less beast-like— 
bearing in his lungs already the seeds of dragging death. 
The mother, doubtless, was a shiftless creature, brought 
at twenty from the ‘floors’ at mine to manage a household 
upon wages so small, so miserably uncertain, that though 


I had a sudden vision of the 


she had come to the task armed with knowledge and most 
resolute patience, she must have yielded inevitably to 
circumstances, and been well content at last so long as 
she and hers were not actually without sustenance. Doubt- 
less the son had gone to the Board School until it became 
possible to induce a stream-capt’n to run the risk of a 
sudden visit from the factory inspector, and take him on 
But even there, among the children 
of the poor, he was an interloper, intruding shamelessly 
upon the decency of his betters; and what availeth 


to tend ‘ rag frames.’ 


mental arithmetic against an empty stomach and continual 
obloquy ? 

I reviewed my own easy life. 
indictable offence. 


I pleaded guilty to no 
I had not stolen; I had not been 
Nay, I could go further: allowing 
myself excuses for certain paltry episodes, I could defy 


tempted to do so. 


the race to discover any man against whom I had willingly 
worked an injury. And yet—all the record of my life, as 
I looked back upon it, was but matter for humiliation. 
God had thrust this man into a harder world than mine ; 
He had loaded him at birth with the sins of many miser- 
able lives obscurely ended; and though it was manifest 
he had failed he had still his excuses. I 
comfortably through an easy part; never lacking a 


had sauntered 


prompter to give instant warning if anywhere I hesitated 
upon the point of error, This man had been all his life 
the centre of a mean tragedy. He had failed to achieve 


an impossible nobility ; but at least he went not free of 


the punishment due to his shortcomings. It was the 
greyness, the raw cold of the morning; something, at 
least, had made me out of taste with life, and for a while 
I came near to envying the prisoner. 

The sailor looked stolidly in front of him, puffing with 
a certain serious enjoyment at his pipe. The constable 
was well-nigh sleeping ; the prisoner, opposite him, sat 
with hands thrust between his knees, his head bowed 
dejectedly forward. I knocked the ashes from my pipe, 
seeing we were now close upon my journey’s end ; and | 
had begun to fold the newspaper so that it might go into 
my pocket, when I remembered that I had no need of it. 
I opened it again, and looked irresolutely from the sailor to 
the prisoner. 

The train stopped. I stepped across the compartment 
and laid the paper upon the prisoner’s knees. 


care to have the paper ?’ 


‘Do you 
I said. The man looked up at 
me with gasping mouth, and answered nothing. It was 
by no means emotion that kept him silent: he was merely 
inarticulate. And yet he had thanked me. 


H. D. Lowry. 


DEVINAILLES 


iio general way of disposing of these archaic riddles 

(‘As a general rule, we call it Bovril,’ said the 
barmaid) is to fling them aside right away as childish, 
either of the nursery-child or of the infancy of human 
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races. And indeed what else is any one, with or Without 
cudgelling of brains, inclined to do with 


Chip, chip, cherry ; 
All the men in Derry 
Couldn't climb as high as 
Chip, chip, cherry ? 

or with this : 
Quat’ pattes sur quat’ pattes ; 
Quat’ pattes sen va ; 


(Juat’ pattes restent 1a ? 


But there really is another and most pregnant way of 
regarding the whole class of these surviva!s: that $0 far 
from having been originally stupid inchoate conundrums 
they were extremely difficult puzzles, posers impossible to 
be guessed except by supernatural stratagem, or by the 
aid, the inspiration, of the gods ; by divination in point of 
fact, or by luck, which, so help us Fors Fortuna, wa; 
originally the same thing as the aid of the gods, The 
very word devinette or devinaille (Italian, divinaglia), 
thing to be divined, contains this expounding; and jt 
ought to be needless to add that all the classic oracular 
responses were devinailles artfully concocted, as by some 
modern ‘acrostic editor.’ So too with all the barefaced 
hocus pocus of Nostradamus and his kin. 

The true devinaille is as impossible as guessing what js 
under a cover. And, as we shall abundantly see, this 
kind of riddle used to be put on the condition of ‘ guess 
it or die.’ In an Irish tale, a Shifty Lad who has to make 
such a supreme guess at the contents of a covered dish, 
‘Well, 
long as the fox may run, they get him by the tail at 
last !’ 
hidden in the dish; so the Lad saves his neck by a fortu- 


exclaims in despair at his approaching sad fate : 
And it turns out to be a fox’s brush that is actually 
nate accident, a piece of rarest luck. Or take Grimm’s 
Hessian ‘ Riddle’ (No. 22): ‘One slew none, and yet 
slew twelve :’ composed upon a raven that died from eat- 
ing of a poisoned horse, and was afterwards the death of 
In this 
case, guessing-out is of course wholly impossible, and 


twelve murderers who ate up the poisoned bird, 


stratagem extracts the answer from the sleeping positor 
of the puzzle. 

And as to the operation of magic ‘ guessing’ by divine 
or superhuman clarity, it seems strange enough that the 
etymologists, in dealing with the English ‘ guess, wholly 
In the 
Finn is put by 


leave out of sight the Druidical spells or geasa. 
Irish tale of ‘The Rowan Palace,’ 
Miodhach ‘ under geasa, which true heroes do not suffer, 
that you listen to my enigma-poem, and that you find out 
and explain its meaning.’ In ‘ Diarmait and Grania’ the 
steward of Aengus also lays Finn ‘under fearful bonds of 
druidical geasa to find out who slew his son.’ Druidical 
art or spell was always divination or enchantment, and 
men could even be made to forget by similar spells. 
Thus it seems probable enough that the immediate source 
of our word ‘guess’ (in which the « has been inserted 
merely to keep the g hard) may be Celtic and druidical ; 
and surely this is at least a conjecture of more import than 
But of course 
forms of the word are also Teutonic and Scandinavian, 
and so were the contests of ‘guess or else die ’—those 


most archaic jousts of cleverness, in which death had 


that ‘ guess meant originally fo (ry lo get ?’ 


to be faced by the loser as really as in more warlike 
combats. Knowledge was then very practical power, and 
right was might herein also, Thus in the answer oF die 
contest between Odinn and Vafthradnir, Odinn first replies 
to four questions, and then in turn puts eighteen, each ol 
which is more difficult than the preceding one ; while all 
are cosmic and mythological, and the last set of six refers 


to the future. Seventeen are solved, but the final question 
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being a mystery known only to Odinn and Baldur, and, 
Baldur being dead, Vafthradnir is defeated by it. 

Arabic legends give you contests of knowledge and 
wisdom between Solomon, Hiram of Tyre, and the Queen 
of Sheba; and of course we know from the Books of 
Kings and Chronicles that she ‘came to prove Solomon 
—to ask him devinailles in point of 


? 


with hard questions 
fact. He guessed them all, ‘told her all her questions ; 
and there was not anything hid from the king which he 
told her not.’ The result was that ‘ there was no more spirit 
in her’: she was knocked out of time in the joust inquiry. 
The Sphinx’s famous ‘What is that which, having but 
one voice, goes upon four, two, and three feet?’ was a 
Guess or Die devinette, and when Cidipus at length gave 
the answer, the Sphinx committed suicide, like St. Patrick’s 
snakes, to save herself from slaughter. Samson’s riddle : 
‘Out of the eater came forth meat, and out of the strong 
came forth sweetness :’ is also a darkest devinaille ; with 
a heavy bet on it, too, It is discovered by the stratagem 
of (allegorically) ‘ploughing with Samson’s own heifer, 
and although it was not of the Guess or Die class, 
it led to the slaughter of thirty men to pay the wager. 
In the Zendavesta, Zoroaster plays the part of Cdipus, 
and Ahriman, with ‘the hardness of his malignant riddles,’ 
js put to shame like the Sphinx ; while in another legend 
‘edited by Mr. West) the sorcerer Akhtya comes with 
an immense army to the city of the riddle-readers, 
and threatens to make it a beaten path for elephants if 
his 33 (or 99) enigmas are not solved. The faithful 
Fryina Yoishta answers them all by dint of prayer, and 
then in his turn puts three teasers of his own. And 
behold ! they stump the sorcerer, who is then destroyed 
‘by the strength of a nirang.’ 

‘At the Bacchie agrionia feasts, where human sacrifices 
archaically took place, part of the ritual of the sacred 
festival was the putting of enigmas and griphs. It would 
wt have been impossible that the captured victim for 
these sacrifices should have had a chance of his life 
on guessing the questions. The famous enigma of 
Cleobulus of Rhodes was also cosmic: like Odinn’s, ‘A 
father had twelve children, who had each thirty fair sons 
and thirty dark daughters. They were all immortal, but 
still they all died.’ There is a little French devinette 
which this at once recalls: ‘ Vingt-quatre petites demoi- 
selles habillées en blane, sur des petits tabourets rouges.’ 
And here are two more, well known in convent boarding- 
schools, where the only use to which the archaic, divining, 
life-and-death puzzle has now fallen is to make the newest 
little girlie feel how very stupid she really is:—‘ Une petite 
maison, qui n’a ni porte ni fenétre, et qui est pleine jusqu’en 
haut.” ‘Deux petites maisons—entre un petit mur—qui 


ne peuvent ni se voir ni se toucher.’ Joun O'NEILL. 


MR. MORLEY AT WORK 


’ is high time that the public on this side of the Irish 

Channel should realise the kind of work upon which 
the Gladstonian Government is engaged in Dublin. Some 
weeks ago, at the close of the Debate upon the Address, 
I pointed out the nature of the terms upon which Mr. 
Gladstone has been promised the votes of the enemies of 
his country. His orders were as follows :— 

1. To release unconditionally a certain number of 
felons ; 

2. To suspend the operation of the criminal law in 
so far as it interfered with the proceedings of his col- 
leagues ; 

3. To introduce exceptional legislation for the relief 
of certain fraudulent debtors, and in the meanwhile to 


qr 
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connive in the terrorising of their creditors pending 
legal sanction for the desired act of robbery. 

Mr. Morley has had the good fortune to be selected as 
the fittest person to carry out this attractive programme, 
and to see that the Healyites get proper value for their 
support. Even those most exigent taskmasters can scarce 
complain of any want of zeal on the part of their servant. 
It looks as if the Chief Secretary were in a fair way to 
carry out his instructions to the letter. 

I remarked, on the occasion referred to, that Mr. Healy’s 
orders for the suspension of the Crimes Act really meant 
the withdrawal of personal protection from men and 
women threatened with murder, My interpretation was 
correct. ‘The very day after my statement appeared pro- 
tection was withdrawn from a man to whom it had hitherto 
been extended. The last time Mr. Gladstone was in 
office an attempt was made to murder this man and all his 
family. It almost succeeded, and the victim has had police 
protection ever since. With Mr. Gladstone’s return to 
power that protection has been withdrawn. This unhappy 
subject of the Queen writes to me thus:—‘The present 
Government, before they are a month in office, practically 
say to me, “ You must leave the country, or endanger not 
only your own life but also the lives of your wife and 
children.”’ If his blood be shed, we shall know exactly 
where to put the responsibility. I may add that his case 
is but one of many where protection has recently been 
withdrawn. 

The most successful Murder Society that has existed in 
Ireland—I might probably add in Europe—for the last 
fifty years was the Irish National Land League. I have 
before me the list of over eighty persons butchered by or 
on behalf of this association. Under its alias of the 
National League, this Murder Society has just been in- 
vited by Mr. John Morley to reconstitute itself, and has 
responded promptly to his call. The Land League ‘season’ 
has generally commenced with the long nights and the 
Short days. But it is well to organise ‘ public opinion’ in 
time ; so reconstitution is invited thus early. 

The order to release the selected felons has not yet been 
executed ; but when the Government begins to carry out 
this part of its commission, I hope to call attention in 
some detail to the nature of the very nasty job which the 
necessities of its precarious tenure will have forced on the 
Gladstonian Cabinet. Meanwhile its dealings with those 
of the Party outside Chatham Gaol is sufficiently serious. 

One of the strictest orders which Mr. Gladstone received 
was that which enjoined him, under penalty of Mr. Healy’s 
grave displeasure, to take immediate steps for the relief of 
certain fraudulent debtors; and Mr. Morley has been 
prompt to show that he understood the peremptory nature 
of the command. No pay, no play. Something had to be 
done and done at once, and Mr. Morley—against his better 
judgment, I should imagine—has made a beginning. He 
has written a letter which, even in these days, is a little 
startling. The whole of it is worth careful attention, but 
I have only space to note two severa! points. And first : 
Mr. Morley promises that a Commission shall be ap- 
pointed to inquire into the circumstances of certain 
fraudulent and defaulting debtors, with a view to deciding 
whether or not these debtors shall, because they are fraudu- 
lent, receive treatment far more favourable than is accorded 
to any honest man—not only in England but even—in 
Ireland. This was of course to be expected. “Nothing 
short of it would have been tolerated even by Mr. Justin 
McCarthy. But Mr. Morley has added a touch of his own, 
which goes far to make his letter unique in the records of 
Anarchy. ‘ Cases, says he, ‘where the evicled tenants have 
left the country will be excluded from the inquiry” Now, 
what does this exception mean? and what does every 
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moonlighter in Ireland know it to mean? Just this :— 
that Justice is a factor to be eliminated from the present 
inquiry. Ex-tenants are to make good their claim to 
other men’s property, not because their claim is just, 
nor because their claim is equitable, but because their 
claim is one they can enforce—if only Mr. Morley will 
keep the police out of the way as he has been told to do 
—with bludgeon and revolver. It is obvious that this 
construction is the only correct one. If an evicted 
tenant has an equitable or legal claim to the holding 
from which he was expelled, he does not and cannot lose 
his right merely because he has accepted the verdict 
of the law like an honourable and law-abiding man, 
and is gone to earn his living elsewhere. But, says the 
Chief Secretary, ‘the man who has so gone away has lost 
all claim upon my favour. Only the man who, since 
he tried to rob his creditor and failed, has prowled 
round that creditor's house with a loaded shot-gun 
in his hand and a Land League ticket in his hat is 
selected for my regard and is marked out to be the 
object of the tender solicitude of my Administration.’ 
I invite special attention to this point. The Chief 
Secretary's exception is a direct and deliberate premium 
upon violence and crime. If the land equitably belongs 
to A, B, and C, their equitable right does not lapse be- 
eause A, B, and C happen to be in England or the 
United States; it endures for their benefit, or for that 
of their representatives in title. But Mr. Morley’s 
decree is absolute. ‘The idle man shall be rewarded, 
he says, in effect: ‘he has a claim on me. The man 
who has skulked round the cottage of the purchaser 
for value shall be rewarded. The man who keeps 
the police out of bed at night shall be rewarded. But the 
law-abiding citizen, who has honestly tried to earn his 
living under the law, for him a Gladstonian Government 
has nothing. His case will not be considered in the pre- 
sent inquiry.’ Surely, I am right in saying that never in 
the records of anarchy was such a document penned as the 
rescript addressed to ‘ Dear Mr. McCarthy ’ ? 

The second point in Mr. Morley’s letter is his in- 
vitation to all evilly disposed persons to break the 
law, to break it thoroughly, and to break it often. 
Of course the official form is not quite so blunt as this - 
but the purport is exactly the same. Openly and de- 
liberately, in the hope of gain, and with the object 
of upsetting the constituted Government, A, B, and C 


have broken the law of the land ; the representatives of 


the law, as in duty bound, have taken steps to enforce the 
law; the law-breakers have objected, have absconded, 
have resisted. Timothy Murphy, being six years in arrear 
in payment of a statutory rent, has, on the advice of an 
Irish Gladstonian member, paid his rent to some local 
thief, and has refused to pay it to his (Murphy’s) creditor. 
Murphy’s creditor, having first offered to take one-fourth 
of his debt in satisfaction of the whole, and having been 
refused, has in due course evicted Murphy. Whereupon 
Murphy and his protectors have set to work to terrorise 
and persecute Murphy’s creditor, to obstruct the law, and 
to pervert justice. 

It costs something to protect a British citizen from 
murder: referring to the accounts, you find that the bill 
may even reach a couple of hundred pounds. ‘ Surely,’ says 
the Chief Secretary, ‘it would be cheaper to cease from 
protecting him.’ A still happier thought were to pay the 
would-be murderer a good round sum to give up his 
shooting. Mike Flanagan was fool enough to believe Mr. 
O’Brien, and think he could rob his creditor, and be held 
harmless. Mike finds out that he has made a mistake, 
and that he has lost his holding. Whereupon the 
creditor’s grass is burnt, his servants are threatened, and 
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his life generally is made a burden to him, The last po; 

does not matter much: for I can honestly say that z 
once within my recollection has Mr. Morley expressed *s 
slightest concern or regret for the suffering of an ina 
man in Ireland. But the burning of the £rass is serio, 7 
the neighbours have to pay compensation ; and the pe | 


igh. 


bours are Gladstonian voters. Sometimes near half t} 
. ie 


value of the thing destroyed has to be paid. For less than 
that sum, perhaps, Mike Flanagan might be induced to 
keep his match-box in his pocket, and the local priest 
might be got to pass the word to stop the boycott, 

And so, says Mr. Morley, the Queen’s Minister: We 
will appoint a Commission to report on the estimated coc 
of evictions, including the cost of extra police, and lea 
dental legal charges ; for it is estimated that the cost of ey. 
tra police required in connection with the evicted tenants 
and consequent disquiet, amounts to some £50.000 i 
annum.’ Prodigious! And to think that all this money 
amounting to as much as three-tenths of a penny Ber 
head of the population, might be saved by merely com. 
pounding a felony, and allowing the Healyites to 
have the run of their teeth at the expense of honest folk! 
A real triumph of statesmanlike economy, is it not? Give 
the man with the organ and the white mice sixpence to 
go down the next street: give the Jaw-breaker a thousand 
pounds (out of somebody else’s pocket) to stop murdering, 
maiming, and stealing ; and how happy and tranquil we 
shall be! Perhaps, however, Mr. Morley has never tried 
the experiment with the organ-ginder, or he would know 
that what is cheap to-day may be dear to-morrow, If 
seven devils return the next day, the last state of the 
briber is worse than his first. The Irish Land Leaguer 
can do a plain sum in compound proportion very easily, 
As thus: ‘If I am given my neighbour's land and a hun- 
dred pounds of the English tax-payer's money for loafing 
and threatening for six months in six baronies : how much 
shall I get for loafing and threatening on twelve baronies 
for twelve months?’ And that is the pleasant caleula- 
tion the Queen’s Minister has set to willing pupils ! 

Mr. Davitt denies that he has been selected as the fittest 
person to purify the fountain of justice in Ireland, and 
declares the letter to the priests of Meath a forgery. 
It must, therefore, be assumed that Mr. Walker is 
receiving his instructions as to the appointment of 
magistrates from some other member of the Healyite 
section; perhaps from Mr. Healy himself. That the 
advice of any loyal or law-abiding person will be asked 
or taken is in the highest degree improbable. The fact 
is that loyalty, honesty, and obedience to the law are 
rapidly becoming absolute and fatal disqualifications to 
preferment of any kind under a Gladstonian Administra 
tion in Ireland. To be unknown to the police is to be 
‘suspect,’ in so far as public honour and preferment go. 
Still, that the advice of the Roman Catholic priesthood 
should be sought and accepted in a matter concerning the 
honest administration of the law, is a little startling. 
Considering that in nearly every county in Ireland 
the priests have just distinguished themselves by 8 
combined and deliberate attempt to procure a corrupt 
verdict by illegal methods at the polls: considering that 
they have notoriously endeavoured to deprive thousands 
of electors of the rights conferred upon them by the 
law: considering that they have succeeded, and that 
their success has been achieved by compelling thet 
flocks to bear wilful false witness; their selection % 
directors to the Lord Chancellor in the work of further 
ing the honest administration of the law will be a strong 
step to take, even under a Healyite Government. 

Mr. George Russell in one of those harangues which 
proved so happily effective in reducing the Gladstonian 
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majority in South Beds, spoke of the extraordinary 
‘courage’ of Mr. Morley’s new departure. At first 
sight it would appear that not much courage was Te- 
quired to obey the ordersof the persons on whom the ( jovern- 
ment depends for its situation; not much to acquiesce 
without a murmur in the ruin of men and women for 
whom the Chief Secretary has never spoken a good word 
in his life. Having been returned to office by the Irish 
Catholic vote, and owing his official existence from day 
to day to the favour of the Healyite faction, it is only 
natural, it appears to me, that Mr. Morley, should do 
what he is bid. ‘To do justice in the face of the League, 
to denounce electoral corruption, to oppose clerical in- 
tolerance, to protect honest men—that would indeed re- 
quire courage of a high order. But of courage of this kind 
Dublin Castle has seen little of late. It is said, 
however, that some day his colleagues will reach a point 
where even Mr. Morley cannot follow them: that then 
he will make a stand, and that he will be very ‘dour’ 
and ‘ terrible’ and ‘grim,’ and so on. But the ‘ subjective 
moment’ seems far enough off at present. Meanwhile, 
the courage which the Chief Secretary has displayed 
hitherto, and which Mr. George Russell finds so remark- 
able, appears to be of that kind which Mr, Glossin exhi- 
bited, and which his friend Dirk Hatterick found so 
unsatisfactory. It is a form of courage displayed entirely 
by deputy, and of which somebody else has invariably to 
take the consequences and bear the risk. ‘Be generous 
—at somebody else’s expense’; ‘Do unto others what 
you would under no circumstances allow them to do unto 
you’; ‘Fear Mr. Healy—honour the priests’: these 
have become the maxims of administration in Dublin 
Castle. For four long months this régime is to continue 
without any adequate check or suspension being possible. 
It isa sorrowful prospect: but it is some consolation to 


think that every election, such as Leeds, Bedfordshire, 


and I trust I may add Gloucestershire, brings us one 
stage nearer to the time when law and law-abiding men 
in Ireland will once more be able to feel that they have a 
friend and a supporter in the Queen’s Minister. 

Murder is murder, torture is torture, theft is theft ; and 
it is these things in their plainest, vilest, cruelest form 
that we have to do with in Ireland. The Land League 
did beyond all question murder scores of men and women : 
Mr. Morley has invited the Land League (under its 
modern name) to reconstitute itself. The Plan of Campaign 
was and is by universal admission an organised scheme of 
theft: Mr. Morley has gone to the Campaigners cap 
in hand. The priests are now as they always have 
been, the deliberate enemies of civil liberty: and the 
priests are ‘running’ Ireland, south of the Boyne. 
Worst of all: there is not a loyal Irishman or Irish- 
woman who does not regard the Queen’s Minister in 
Ireland as an enemy, nor know him for anything but a 
politician who, during all these long years of suffering 
and loss, despair and ruin, has never found time to utter 
one word of sympathy for a Loyalist, nor to stretch 
out a finger to lighten the lot of the men and women 
whose bitter and relentless persecutors are his present 
colleagues, and the avowed enemies of his country. 

H. O. Arnotp Forster. 





CRADLE SONG 


Hess O! winds blow, baby’s like a star, 
For he sparkles, winks and darkles, and he 
seems so small and far ; 
Stars drift, clouds lift, all the studded sky 
Beams to hearten mothers singing wearily. 
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Hush O! Tides flow, baby’s like the moon 
Drawing out the sea’s heart all a night in June; 
Tides fall, seas call far down shining sands : 
Heart’s-tide, refluent, leaps to touch of little hands. 


Hush O! Hours go, star and moon to sea 
Flash and call and answer, so my babe to me. 
Moon pales, star sails down from climbing day : 
Tired sea and haby sleep the shades away. 
KENNETH GRAHAME. 





CORRESPONDENCE 
THE BARRAGE AND THE CHOLERA 


[To the Editor of Zhe National Observer] 
London, 5th October, 1892. 


S1R,—Last October you permitted me to show that, though 
Her Majesty’s Government stated that the corvée had been wholly 
abolished in Egypt, this assertion was destitute of foundation. 
The corvée was called out in May 1891, to fight the locusts ; 
and ‘ under the law of 1881,’ several hundred thousand peasants 
are, at the present moment, engaged in compulsory, unfed and 
unpaid labour, battling, along thousands of miles of entrench- 
ments, against their hereditary foe—the Nile. There is now 
another point to which I should like to draw attention. 

In 1874, I had the privilege of making a voyage with Lord 
Rosebery, and we then discussed a problem which has always 
had a curious interest for me. It serves as what the chemists 
call a re-agent (like litmus paper), to determine the proportion of 
economic and philanthropic sentiments in a given person. 
What, if any, is the relation between man and money? how 
many pounds go to a human life? His lordship, as I well 
remember, not only expressed views of most refined humanity, 
but reproved with some severity the arguments I| ventured to 
bring forward. 

In 1893, it is certainly possible, and I fear probable, that the 
danger attending the use, or abuse, of the Barrage, may present 
this issue for his lordship’s consideration in very definite terms. 
When Britain was entrusted by the Powers with the ex- 
penditure of a million of money for new irrigation works, a 
free hand was left to the technical advisers selected by 
Her Majesty’s Government to replace the French engineers. 
In his last Report, Lord Cromer says that out of £1,000,000, 
not less than /422,000 was spent on repairing the Barrage, and 
£354,000 on the construction of the Tewfikieh Canal, without 
which the full benefit of the repairs to the Barrage could not 
have been reaped. These repairs, as Lord Cromer states, 


were not sufficient to make the structure safe. ‘It does not 


require any technical knowledge to see that a work, which is 
built on a foundation of sand, must always be a cause of anxiety 
to the professional advisers of the Egyptian Government. Con- 
stant watchfulness, high engineering skill, and the expenditure 
of money, can alone insure the country against the disaster which 
would ensue were this most important work to break down.’ 
Whether Parliament would have guaranteed an Egyptian loan 
of a million pounds, of which £776,000 were to be spent upon 
a dangerous dam, and a system requiring considerable outlay, 
may be doubted. Certainly some of the guaranteeing Powers 
would have advised against it, following the opinion of the 
eminent British engineers previously consulted by Ismael. 
The question, however, now is, whether next May it may 
not become necessary to open the Barrage. Financial 
disaster will be incurred to avert the decimation of 
the inhabitants of the Delta by cholera. For three 
months the Nile is a still-water pond from the Barrage 
to a point above Cairo. Although there is less than five 
feet of water in the channel near Roda, where the current 
is checked and forms a bar, the water is fifty feet deep 
under the railway bridge. The floor of the Barrage is about 
thirty feet above the sea. The water supply of all Lower Egypt 
comes from this pool. If it were tainted with Cholera it would 
be necessary to open the gates and let the river run through it 
freely. The difficulty of cleansing this infected reservoir would 
be increased by the curve in the bed; and the discharge of 
low-Nile is so feeble that it would be a work of some days. 
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In the meantime the loss of crops could hardly fail to reach 
five millions sterling. 

It is clearly better to raise this question now, when it can be 
considered calmly, than to leave it to be decided at a few hours 
notice, with the possibility that the inhabitants of Cairo might 
object to die for the cotton crop of the Delta. A dynamite 
cartridge would settle the issue in their favour beyond appeal. 
Every one expected in 1874 that Lord Rosebery had before him 
a brilliant career; but I did not suppose that the abstract 
ethical question we then discussed might assume the concrete 
shape : How many Egyptian lives equal five millions of pounds 
sterling ?>—I am, etc. CopE WHITEHOUSE. 


CITIZEN CARNEGIE 
[To the Editor of Zhe National Observer] 


London, 30th September, 1892. 


S1R,—In your issue of 24th inst. you refer to me as ‘the 
medium whereby Citizen Carnegie’s money reached Mr. Keir 
Hardie.’ So far from this being the case I was the medium 
for compelling Mr. Keir Hardie to wash his hands of Mr. 
Carnegie and his money. I am sure you would not willingly 
do me an injustice even in what may occur so slight a matter, 
and believe that, if you knew how much I loathe the plutocrat 
who brings his wealth over here to buy him popularity by 
subsidising attacks on the House of Lords and by hiring 
working class leaders to betray the interests of their class to 
latterday Liberalism, you would correct your slip at the earliest 
opportunity.—I am, etc, H. H, CHAMPION. 





REVIEWS 


MR. BESANT’S LONDON 


London. By WALTER BESANT. London: Chatto. 


The modern scientific method of studying general history 
has made a revolution in the study of London history. 
You have plenty of pleasant reading in Leigh Hunt, Jesse, 
Timbs, Thornbury and the rest: they are full of entertaining 
gossip, but the absence of original research and the ignorance 
of history is sometimes startling. You do not go to them 
for an account of the rise and growth cf the municipality or 
for the cause of the Great Plague, or for a statistical statement 
of any kind whatever. Their great heroine is Nell Gwynn, 
their favourite hero Jack Sheppard. But, amusing as they 
are, they will not do now, and we have before us the ex- 
ample of one of our most popular novelists sitting down 
seriously to do for the people of London what Green did for 
England. His theme is ‘the citizens, at work and at play.’ 
Before putting his citizens on the stage, Mr. Besant builds up 
the scenery; and, beginning with a picture of the site of 
London as a prairie, he shows us how it grew into a village, a 
fortress, a town, a great commercial city; and then from the 
scantiest materials, literary or monumental, he describes the 
life and fate of the people. In this connection (p. 21) he 
quotes a document which the reader will find a complete puzzle. 
Is it a hark-back on the part of our new historian to the 
time when he wrote only fiction? Has he evolved the London 
citizen from his own inner consciousness? Or has he really 
discovered, what has so long been sought in vain, a real 
contemporary account of this episode of the English conquest? 
He should have been more explicit here. He should have 
told us where the original may be seen, ard, also, which 
is important, how far he has paraphrased it. All the same, 
whether invention or authentic document, it gives what is 
doubtless atrue and lively account of the last cays of Augusta, 
Mr. Besant judiciously follows Green, Guest, Toulmin Smith, 
and Freeman—to mention only the four greatest names of 
those who entered into the controversy as to the Roman origin 
of the municipality: and on grounds comparatively new 
gives them his vote as against the absurd but plausible 
opinions of Coote, Price, and others, who thought most 
of our modern institutions Roman. Toulmin Smith is toler- 
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ably emphatic on the question, but he is as naught com. 
pared to Mr. Besant:—‘To old Rome it owes nothing 
not so much as a tradition.’ It is curious to remak 
Mr. Besant has nothing to say about that second desola. 
tion of London, which is mentioned so clearly by Stow, whes 
the city lay empty for thirty years, after the great Danish 
incursion before the time of Alfred. When he has finished 
his first and only strictly historical chapter, that to which 
we have adverted, he is forced to proceed, at once almost 
to the Norman period. He is, perhaps, a little credulous, when 
he seems to think that the churches dedicated to St. Erken. 
wald, St. Ethelburgha, St. Osyth, and other Saxon personages 
were of the Saxon period. The dates of most of these dedi 
cations are perfectly known, and are recorded among the 
Cocuments preserved in the Library of St. Paul’s Cathedral anq 
calendared some years ago by Mr. Maxwell Lyte. Most of 
these little city churches were taken out of the older parishes 
after what was for centuries called ‘the Great Fire of London» 
that, namely, of 1135. 

At the delightful pages of William Fitz Stephen, Mr. Besant 
takes up, once for all, the method of that early painter of 
manners. Thenceforward, his work consists of a series of 
continuations of Fitz Stephen, whose system is applied succes. 
sively to the Plantagenet, Tudor, Stuart, and Hanoverjan 
periods, and with conspicuous success. Mr. Besant calls his 
chapters a series of ‘instantaneous photographs,’ and he could 
not have better described them. He enters into the actual 
daily life of the citizens, and lays bare the motives which 
stirred them at certain epochs. Here and there is a small 
detail which seems unfounded in fact, but the picture is so 
full of reality, of colour, of truth, that it is impossible to 
pause at details, The Saxon and Norman Chapter (ii.) has, 
of course, as we have said, Fitz Stephen for its foundation, 
The early Plantagenet period has also plenty of authority in 
recently printed chronicles. The second Plantagenet pericd 
chap. iv.) is well described in contemporary documents. There 
is much difficulty about the Wars of the Roses and the reigns 
of Edward IV. and Richard III., when records become scarce. 
But even here Mr. Besant gives a clear and, it cannot be 
doubted, a correct picture of London life and London manners, 
Following these, which form the bulk of the book, are two 
chapters on the Tudor period, one on that of Charles II., in 
which it is refreshing to find no Gwynn, and one, the last, on 
George II. Here the book closes, for the personal or popular 
interest of London history was from that time transferred to the 
suburbs, and the City became gradually what it is now—a con- 
geries of commercial offices with no permanent population, and 
no such citizens as Mr. Besant’s resident within its boundaries. 
Perhaps a supplementary chapter on the growth of trade and 
commerce, in its effect on the movements of population, would 
have been a fitting termination; yet it is possible that such 
a chapter might have detracted from the dramatic unity. 
For the rest, we have little fault to find. It is, of course, 
an anachronism to speak of friars (p. 80) in the Norman 
period, and wrong to spell Fitz Stephen’s name in two different 
ways (pp. 52, 69); but these are small matters, and have no 
influence whatever on the general effect. The life of the 
people is described as it has never been described before ; and 
we see them wanting little, industrious, well paid for their work, 
and contented. 

‘Where there has been a Jacquerie,’ says Mr. Besant, rather 
awkwardly, ‘ where the people, who have hitherto been as silent 
as the patient ox, rise with a wild roar of rage—it is not in Lon- 
don.’ Of course, in drawing this picture of municipal felicity, 
Mr. Besant overlooks such outbreaks as that of Longbeard. 
But exceptions do but prove the rule, and unquestionably 
there were no cities :n Europe in which personal liberty was 
so well understood—perhaps it would be more correct 10 
say, so nearly understood—as in London. Mr. Besant attr: 
butes much of this, and much also of the comparative popular 
contentment, to the influence and teaching of the church; but 
he does not hesitate to point out clearly how that influence 
was lost, and to what base purposes the priests, monks, and 
friars applied the powers they had acquired. In the twelfth 
century, as he remarks, the people believed without ques 
tion. There was no knowledge and therefore no doubt. 
Even hell, on which the mind of the mediaval man dwelt 
so fondly, was not for himself but ‘for the other man. He 
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who saw the devils painted on the church wall, rending, 
tearing, frying, cutting, burning the poor souls in hell, knew 
these souls for those of his enemies.’ His own hope was in 
heaven, and looking upward he ‘beheld loving angels bearing 
aloft in their soft arms the soul redeemed to the abode of per- 
fect bliss.’ ‘It is indeed strange that Mr. Besant, who more 
than once quotes Walter Map, does not here remind us of 


Ut dicunt cum venerint angelorum chori 
Deus sit propitius huic potatori, 


Inthe second Plantagenet chapter there are some delight- 
ful passages : as that on the mediaval police-court; how 
Giles Pykeman goes in fear of his life because he has been 
threatened and how he makes his enemies find security to keep 
the peace ; how John Edmond passes off bad oats for good 
and gets the pillory ; how John William for cheating gets the 
pillory ; how Agnes Sheltior is punished for being a common 
scold, and John Rykorre for forgery. The only punishments 
were hanging and the pillory. Here is a characteristic case: 
‘Nicholas Mollere, for spreading false news—pillory, with a 
whetstone round his neck to mark the offence.’ ‘Heavens!’ 
exclaims Mr. Besant, ‘if this offence were again made renal.’ 

The account in the eighth chapter of the expenditure of an 
English middle-class family in the seventeenth century, from 
original documents in the writer’s collection, would be enter- 
taining and curious anywhere ; but Mr. Besant gives it life. 
On the whole, these passages are the pleasantest to read. 
When the late Miss Edwards abandoned fiction for Egypt- 
ology many people lamented, or affected to lament, her fall. 
But she will live, if not as a great Egyptologist, at least as an 
author who had more to do with making Egyptology popular 
than any one else. So, too, Mr. Besant, employing the same 
faculty which was strong in Miss Edwards—the faculty of 
making ‘the dry bones live’—has given us this delightful 
volume the romance of London, and with an accuracy and a 
care for truthful detail as conspicuous as they are in Mait- 
Jand or in Stow himself. 


FICTION 


Mrs. Oliphant is always welcome, and all through the first 
volume and for half of the second of Zhe Cuckoo in the Nest 
(London: Hutchinson), you have her almost at her best. 
Wise, witty, critical, alert, vastly human, somewhat more 
cynical than of old, she raises your expectations to the highest : 
only to dissatisfy and leave you almcst out of temper at the 
end. It is annoying to see what might easily, you imagine, 
have been a work distinguished above most of the author’s own 

excellent as many of these are—tail off as though the writer 
had been anxious to be done with it. It may all be defensible ; 
itmay all be admirably true to human nature: but the human 
nature that becomes as uninteresting as this heroine does 
at the end is not the sort of human nature that is worth 
putting into a book. Patty, the ‘cuckoo’,is daughter of an 
innkeeper ; not without a certain pride of race, for the Hewitts 
have been landlords, knowing no overlord, at the Seven Thorns 
for hundreds of years. The lord of the manor’s only son is an 
amiable creature, not half-witted enough to be controlled, and 
not sane enough to be deemed aman. He loves Patty of the inn, 
and Patty determines to marry him in spite of the weakness of 
his inte!lect. Here you have the bones of a tragedy ; but Mrs. 
Oliphant has willed it otherwise, and unlike herself holds up 
nearly every one of her characters to the scorn of her readers. 
Phere is cynicism, almost brutality, in her picture of the life at 
Greysholt Manor inthe days of theold Lady Piercey ; there really 
is brutality in her presentment of the lives of the common 
people ; there is a hard mercilessness in her whole representation 
of Patty’s career, which surprises you by a sudden development 
of cynicism that makes her take the well-made professional 
cricketer as her second husband, and rear a progeny to him in 
her new built, new furnished, glaring, gaudy ‘’andsome ’ouse.’ 
The Cuckoo in the Nest, however, is worthy of Mrs. Oliphant in 
that it is writ in excellent English. Also, you protest: but you 
must read to the end. 

Tracy Taunton, the heroine of Miss Doudney’s Through 
Pain to Peace (London: Hutchinson), is an imaginative 
orphan who grows up under the care of a worthy old grand- 
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mother. The lord of the manor, a somewhat wicked baronet— 
a spoilt child of fortune and of his mother—falls in love with 
her, and her grandmother persuades her that she is in love with 
him. Lady Mountjoy, who has never opposed her son’s wishes, 
opposes them now, but your Wicked Baronet is nothing if not 
strong-willed, so her ladyship has todissemble. Tracy, however, 
cuts the knot herself : for she discovers Sir Alfred drunk and ill- 
treating a small boy, and to his intense surprise she throws him 
over. He immediately engages himself to the first young 
woman he sees, who happens to be the daughter of an old friend 
of his mother’s ; so Lady Mountjoy is satisfied. But Tracy has 
other lovers: and a gipsy having told her that she would never 
marry, she refuses them all. Herself becomes very noble and 
very angelic; the clergymen, of whom there are three, are 
all that High Church clergymen ought to be; the organist 
is a musical genius ‘of the highest order.’ But his sister is a 
spiteful half-cracked hunchback ; and the one man _ that 
Tracy would have married dies; and the gipsy’s prophecy 
is fulfilled ; and the book comes to an end when Tracy dies 
suddenly. Miss Doudney deals somewhat too grossly in 
sudden deaths ; but not at all in pestilence nor plague nor 
war. Indeed, her book is eminently suited for ladies who 
adore their vicar. 

The title of Zhe Marquis of Carabas (London: Chatto) is a 
fateful one ; for within a few years it is borne by four men, and 
each of them has a sudden end, save the latest, whose hour is 
not yet come. The first dies in church soon after his only son 
has been warned off the turf. Coming into his inheritance, 
the blackleg betakes himself to Alaska, where Indians kill and 
scalp him. A nephew succeeds, and is glorying in his exalted 
position, when enters to him a famous American traveller with 
proofs that the wicked uncle has left a legitimate son. The 
Marquis burns the documerts, hoping foolishly to close the 
matter thereby ; but the American returns, and shows him the 
error of his ways, whereupon he takes a fatal dose of morphia. 
The heir, a young Socialist engineer, is serving five years’ 
penal servitude for heading a workmen’s riot, but is speedily 
released, and, being a ‘fictile’ hero and not a human being, 
he steps without refining process into his rightful position, 
marries the daughter of a Duke, sits in the House of Lords, 
and begins the reformation of the world. The novel has some 
merits and many faults: the characters lose by adherence in 
most instances to conventional types—the good father, the bad 
son, the aspiring nephew, the cool American (male), the lovely 
and outspoken American (female), the Radical working man, 
and the humble poet. In making the Socialist Marquis act 
like an Adelphi hero, the authors, Aaron Watson and Lillias 
Wassermann, have missed an opportunity of creating a strong 
personality. Some natural inadvertence on his part, and a 
little humour, would have done much for the book, whose over- 
laying blemish is, however, an excess of words. 

77/ (Edinburgh ; Oliphant) is really a rather pretty tale, and 
none the worse for being a vast deal more amusing than 
Sir George Douglas intended. The first chapter shows how 
the thing willend. Ericht Yule, who is evidently a gentleman 
fallen on evil days, though he carries a fiddle, and his hair is 
cut according to the fashion of the county crop, faints from 
weariness and hunger on his way to Eskmaines, whose owner 
has advertised fora new ‘orraman.’ Tiband Clova, two sisters 
fair and chaste, bondagers both, happen to be driving that way : 
so they land him at the farm, where he is refreshed with brandy 
and milk, taken on without references, and proceeds to 
bunthorne, greatly to the disgust of the Village Schoolmaster— 
himself addicted to talking to women about Carlyle and 
Ruskin. Now, the Schoolmaster has engaged himself to Clova 
on a loose thread: and conceives himself at liberty to subdue 
Tib also. But Ericht is in love with Tib; so he rescues 
a boy from suffocation in a fire, sets broken legs, and knocks 
down the Schoolmaster. But the Dominie gets there all the 
same: only when Tib tells Clova that she is engaged, Clova 
replies that ske used to be the lady of the same bold knight. 
Therefore Tib flings herself at the orra man’s head. Just as the 
wedding is about to be celebrated in a barn, enter the sheriff 
and police to run the orra man in for forgery. *Twas the Domi- 
nie’s doing. but Ericht gets off, and turns out to be a medical 
student in disguise. For the sake of appearances, we suppose 
or for want of something else to do, Sir George Douglas 
bestows Clova on the rival Bunthorne. And so endeth a 
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story, not at all bad if you refuse to take it seriously; a story 
written not particularly well, but not stupidly by any means. 

Leona (London : Cassell), by Mrs. Molesworth is a pleasantly 
written story of the sort that the Young Person is supposed 
to enjoy. But as many hold the Young Person extinct, it 
may perhaps find greater favour in the eyes of the mothers 
of them that might otherwise have been Young Persons. 
It is a harmless book at any rate and easy to read withal. 
There is but little plot, with less incident ; but Mrs. Moles- 
worth is able to do without such aids to interest and will 
doubtless delight many readers by her refreshing femininity. 
Had I 6ut Known (London: Sonnenschein), by Ellen 
Fordyce, is a depressing little story to which Miss Edna 
Lyall has contributed, at the authors request, a somewhat 
ambiguous preface. The volume ‘bases its claim to be read on 
the fact that it is strictly true’ That being the case, Miss 
Fordyce deserves much sympathy. Her history is melancholy 
in the extreme, from the beginning which tells of her christen- 
ing in a thunder-storm, to the end where she is left, yet a 
spinster, sitting among the ashes of her dead hopes. Aut Men 
Must Work (London: Bentley) is a pretty tale by Rosa N. 
Carey. It owns an unexciting interest, and its sentiments are 
irreproachable. The title however seems a misnomer, as the 
action is sustained by women, the men being more passive. 
Miss Katherine Macquoid shows her best manner in J/7ss 
Eyon of Eyon Court (London: Ward and Downey). The 
story is concisely written and has abundance of wholesome 
interest. The heroine, a pleasant young girl, lives with a 
strangely cruel old aunt. Escaping, with the aid of a falze 
friend, from her aunt’s tyranny she has stirring misadventures 
until rescued and wed by her own knight. As for /, Zoo 
London: Simpkin), by Mrs. Gerard Ford, it may be described 
as readable, perhaps, but assuredly it ‘do not over stimilate,’ 
while A Yoshiwara Episode (London : Scott), contributed by 
‘A. W.’ to Wheeler's ‘Indian Railway Library,’ is so flagrant 
and so vile an imitation of the very worst of all the .Kiplings 
that have tried their hands at fiction it makes you wondér how 
and why it was that you ever had any tolerance for anything 
in Plain Tales from the Hills. 

From Messrs. Digby & Long we have received J/rs. 
Smiths Craze, a volume of short stories remarkable for the 
amazing design on its cover. Here a lady is shooting a 
masked man in uniform, about to take a somersault like Paul 
Martinetti’s in MJacaire. ‘Tis Mrs. Smith, who afterwards 
rounds off her exploit by marrying the ‘shootee.” /or Hal's 


Sake (same publishers) is a story for girls, by Amy Manifold ; 


about a wicked governess and a more wicked step-father, who 
repent of their designs upon the fortune of a poor consumptive 
little fellow that dies: too long, but not ungracefully written 
and less sentimental than might be expected. Il here the Sea- 
birds Cry (same publishers) is Mr. Castle Hill’s idea of a story 
for boys. And a poor thing it is; ill-constructed, over-religious, 
and excessively improbable. 


WAGNERISM 


Der Fall Wagner. By FRIEDERICH NIETZSCHE, 
Liepzig : Naumann. 


Never has the Philistine been so utterly routed as by the 
Philistine Wagner. Time has been in truth when every boy 
and every girl ‘born into the world alive’ took almost from 
infancy a decisive view as a little Wagnerite or a little anti- 
Wagnerite. Seven years dead as Wagner has been, for the 
most part none cares to hint a dislike of his music, though 
a bold man may occasionally confess an inability to appre- 
ciate it all; so that till quite recently by reason of the unani- 
mity in his favour the word Wagnerite seemed a-dying. But 
the years are big with signs; and therefore it may be that 
the opinion of Herr Nietzsche, both Philosopher and Musician, 
who not only detests Wagner’s music but has writ a book of 
some sixty pages in self-justification, may perhaps be found 
of some interest, and not as a curious and wholly welcome 
exception. 

Once on a time Herr Nietzsche confessed to the Wagnerian 
creed of which he is cured; and his excuse for having ever suc- 
cumbed is this, that Wagner, however harmful, is indispensable 
to the Philosopher. Thus he is the main guide to the labyrinth 
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of the modern soul ; he is the modern spirit all compact; your 
philosopher (in brief) must begin by being a Wagnerite, Thus 
we confess that Herr Nietzsche is to be seriously considereq, 
He starts with the sufficiently bold admission that he 
prefers Bizet’s Carmen to all Wagner. That opera he has 
heard a score of times and ever with increasing enjoy. 
ment: revelling (as he puts it) in its charming warmth, 
its lightness, its ‘suggestion of the Mediterranean anq 
the sunniness of Spain’ (which is just what no music does 
or could suggest), enjoying also its tragedy and the Straight. 
forwardness of its methods, Bizet—and, for the matter of 
that, every musician worth his salt—treats you as an intelligent 
being, as a musician, and is therein the very contradiction 
of Wagner, whose music is of set purpose rude, * repeating 
one thing again and again until in very desperation you believe 
it.’ In Bizet all is at any rate genuine—the gaiety, the local 
colour, the tragedy, and the love. Now for an ardent Wag: 
nerian, who once spoke with bated breath of the ‘ life-problens’ 
of Wagner's ‘ magnificent operas,’ this is in truth a strange vo//e. 
face—to shake the dust of the Avzéde/ung from his shoon and 
receive Carmen with rapture. In those operas this author wil] 
now grant a certain meretricious attraction, but he appeals to 
you to examine them and discover their real value. They 
are mere operas of ‘salvation’ (er/ésung) in the Salvation 
Army sense of the word—nuances of Salvation, wetter nichts, 
There is always somebody to be saved: an interesting volup. 
tuary by an innocent virgin, as in Zannhauser ; an evil woman 
by a chaste youth (/arstfa/); a beautiful maiden by a Wag- 
nerian knight, as in Le Aerstersinger ; and, finally, the ‘alte 
Gott’ bya Freethinker, as in Der Ring. Thus, consider the 
Story of the Ring: Wagner was the greater part of his life 
as sincere a believer in revolution as any Frenchman, and Sieg. 
fried is made a typical revolutionary. The theory has the merit 
of simplicity and consists in the creed that the evil of the 
world is caused by ‘alten Vertragen’; namely, by all old- 
customs, institutions, laws, and manners. Therefore to, 
abolish the evil, you are fain to war against these antique abuses, 
Thus with Siegfried: his birth, in which point Wagner has 
‘corrected the saga’, is a revolution in morality, and he con- 
tinues wittingly as he began unwittingly. Old traditions and 
ancient Deities oppose him, and he crushes them. Let us 
briefly follow this philosophic gabbleto the end. Above all his 
task is the emancipation of women. In Siegfried and Brunn- 
hilda shall be the dawn of a golden age of free love. But as 
this consummation is apparently too optimistic Wagner so 
to speak translated the ‘Ring’ into Schopenhauer. It is no 
longer an ‘alles wird gut’ but an ‘alles wird schlecht.’ It was 
the philosopher of a decadence coming to the aid of the 
musician of the decadence. For this we are told is what 
Wagner philosophically was : which is to say that he was a 
disease, and that his music has caught the disease. His art 1s 
diseased ; the problems of his operas, the conception of his 
heroes and heroines, these are all eminently unhealthy. He 
has discovered how to excite the nerves of the hermaphrodite, 
and hence his extraordinary success with the masculine woman, 
the feminine man; which fact is again responsible for the 
more melancholy certainty that ambitious but inartistic young 
musicians have one and all turned his disciples—they and the 
clever impresario, the revolutionary critic ; so that the theatre, 
the concert room and the society paper batten themselveson him 
Thus the secret of his present success seems not far to seek. 
and Herr Nietzsche puts it with point and epigram, ‘It 1s, 
easier to write bad music than good music. It is also more 
advantageous. Beauty is difficult of attainment, therefore let 
us substitute the gigantic for the beautiful ; for Hector as it 
were a Cyclops. Eschew clearness of thought, which is com- 
promising, and try to realise the state of mind previous to the 
birth of thought, a kind of musical chaos. Above all let your 
music be “coloured” ; insist on the general character of sounds 
rather than on intrinsic beauty, since men’s nerves are Our 
present game. Lastly, be passionate. Passion is independent 
of counterpoint. Dare to be ugly; but be passionate. Avoid 
tune; it is destructive of musical taste ; music is not a re- 
creation or a fleeting pleasure and Mozart’s relation to music 
(on the word of Wagner) was frivolous at the core. Let the 
world have ever in view the elevation of the masses for its great 
aim, and let it never doubt that you alone, your music alone, 
your drama alone, can elevate them.’ 
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We have called Wagner a musician of the decadence. A 
careful examination of his music unveils all the signs of 
decadence as we recognise it in literature, here particularly 
seen in a superfluous predominance of word over sentence, 
sentence over paragraph, paragraph over chapter. If we desire 
to praise Wagner, we have, in his attention to detail, legitimate 
ground for our praise. But this is like a strong search-light 
which illuminates one little patch of ground and enshadows 
the rest of the landscape in thicker and blacker darkness. As 
for his ‘developments,’ they are merely the desperate confusion 
of melodies incapable of combination. But, says the foolish 
dramatist who understandeth not music, Wagner is in fact not 
to be treated as a musician; he is a dramatic, a scenic genius. 
Music was with him only a factor in dramatic effect. He was 
not a musician by instinct ; on the contrary, he sacrificed all 
law and style in music for this one object of creating a kind of 
theatrical rhetoric. ‘Effect’ was what he aimed at, and to 
attain this he needed only the ‘elements’ of music—sound, 
colour, sensuousness. Before Wagner, it is urged, Music needed 
not Literature ; and the reason that Wagner’s music does need 
literature is found in the fact that with Wagner music was 
a means to an end; grant that a musical creation complete 
in itself was beyond him, it remains that Wagner is amongst 
the Archangels of the Drama. From him, we learn, dates 
the introduction of the theatrical element in music, which is 
part of the price we pay for him. But consider in effect and 
in reply the influence he has wielded over culture. He has 
given the crowd, the ‘ Kunst-idioten,’ an importance to which 
it has no claim. He has developed an increasing neglect 
of real discipline in musical education and substituted a vague 
belief in genius. He has fostered a pernicious theory of the 
dominion of the theatre over every ari in general. And even 
in that theatrical achievement his art is but the advocate of all 
that is darkling ani deceptive; he uses persuasion without 
argument. ‘This is Herr Nietzsche’s reply. And it is one that 
all the Wagnerian Societies that ever had being, and, with 
them, all that is at enmity with joy, can never utterly abolish 
and destroy. 


THE ROMANCE OF FAITH 


Serampore Letlers (1800-1816). Edited by L.and M. WILLIAMS 
with an Introduction by THOMAS WRIGHT. London: 
Putnams. 


This is a collection of letters written from or to or about the 
Baptist Mission at Serampore, and dealing with the difficulties 
attending the introduction of evangelical Protestantism to the 
Hindoos. English Dissent appears to-day as dull and flat a 
thing as ever existed ; but last century it was duller and more 
tedious still. Its only possibilities of romance lay in the effort 
to convert the Heathen. Here, then, shall you find the magic 
of peril and adventure inspired by a noble object ; here shall 
you note that the delight of young Dissent in Missionary 
rcords is comparable to that of the profane in the novels of 
Sir Walter or the great and good Dumas. 

William Carey, chief pioneer of the movement, was born at 
Hackleton in Northamptonshire in 1761. He was a shoe- 
maker, but at nineteen he began to preach, and in 1787 became 
pastor of the Baptist Church at Moulton. For this he had £16 
a year, so he opened a school, and went on cobbling, yet scarce 
could keep his family in bread. But there is a noble rage 
which not even poverty can repress. He read Cook’s Voyages; 
he drew a rough map of the world on the wall; he marked out 
Heathendom ; and there he resolved to labour. He encountered 
much opposition, even among dissenting divines. When he 
opened his plans to a meeting of ministers some were horrified 
‘Young man, sit down !’ said one of the brethren : ‘When God 
pleases to convert the heathen, He will do it without your 
help or mine!’ Others were more favourable: a committee 
Was formed, and a little cash collected. But whither to go? 
‘Carey, who had drunk deep draughts from Cook’s Voyages, 
thought of Otaheite ; Pearce, who had been reading about the 
recent kindness of their king to the shipwrecked crew of the 
Antelope suggested the Pelew Islands.’ However, one Thomas 
described as of ‘real piety’ but ‘guilty of many faults, many 
weaknesses, and many failures,’ came home from Bengal, and 
reported the state of things therein. ‘It is clear,’ said a friend 
to Carey, ‘that there is a rich mine of gold in India” ‘And 
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I will go down if you will hold the ropes, was the answer. 
So in 1793 Carey and Thomas embarked on the Avon 
Princessa Maria,a Danish Indiaman. Among their fellcw- 
passengers was a Frenchman, ‘the most presumptuous, har- 
dened Deist that 1 [Carey] ever saw or heard of.’ There was 
endless discussion : ‘but to no purpose, his dernier ressort is 
to turn all into Badinage.’ The captain, an Englishman named 
Christmas, ‘one of the most polite, accomplished Gentlemen 
who ever sustained the name of a Sea Captain,’ was a man of 
very extensive reading, ‘ but never meddles with anything that 
is written upon Religion.’ In a storm, ‘the ship was mounted 
on the top of a sea which could not be less than 50 or 60 
yards in height, from which she descended head foremost 
almost perpendicularly, or quite as near it as the roof of an 
House’ ; and Carey expected instant death. But ‘in a momert 
she recovered the Plunge, and mounted upon another Sea with- 
out shipping an Hogshead of water. He reflected that he 
would endure far more than this on account of the ‘millions of 
perishing Heathens tormented in this life by means of Idolatry, 
Superstition, and Ignorance, and subject to eternal Misery in 
the next.’ On his arrival he set to work at once, but was greatly 
disturbed by the defection of Ram Loshee (an early convert), 
who had ‘been bowing down to Idols again.’ Ram gave many 
excuses for lapsing : ‘I thought,’ he pleaded, ‘I had seen but 
a small part of the bible ; perhaps the worship of images might 
be commanded in some part which I had not seen.’ Again, 
he seemed forsaken by both parties; he was ‘very ill of a 
Flux’; he knew that ‘Roman Catholics worshipped Idols’ ; 
finally and frankly, ‘ it was for a piece of bread, but I still love 
Christianity much the best.’ One is pleased to note that poor 
Ram was shepherded back into the fold. Far worse was the 
fact that the East India Company was bitterly hostile—(‘ Eng- 
lishmen are worse than Tygers,’ says Carey)—and, fearing a 
disturbance perhaps, refused a station. They compelled the 
missionaries to go to Serampore (then Danish territory), 
where they founded the first Baptist Church of India. 

Here Carey worked at farming and hunted such small deer 
as the country had :—(‘ there are Rhinoceros’s which are good 
food.’) And here the first Brahmin convert (‘the amiable and 
intelligent Krishnu-prisad’) was made. Carey was an excellert 
linguist, and the dream of his life was to translate the Scrip- 
tures into the dialects of India: a work he had largely accom- 
panied before the end. He was appointed by the Marquess cf 
Wellesley, Professor of Sanskrit, Bengali, and Mahratta at 
the College at Fort William. His stipend was £600 per 
annum ; all which save / 40 he devoted to missionary purposes, 
His companions received appointments, and were equally self- 
denying with himself. Helpers from England arrived from 
time to time; though the Home government set so many 
obstacles in their path that they had to go by way of America. 
This led to a close union between the American and the Indian 
Baptists and many of the letters here collected are from the 
brethren in the States. The work made good progress, though 
the missionaries found the Hindoos ‘ supplied with a dreadful 
stock of /ow cunning and deceit.’ There is something heroic and 
pathetic in the spectacle presented of this little band of provin- 
cial English Dissenters. At home thei: influence was enormous ; 
the Baptist Missionary Society had been founded in 1792 ; and 
the London Missionary Society (1795), the Church of England 
Missionary Society (1799), the Wesleyan Missionary Society 
(1817), to say nothing of Sunday American Associations, can 
all be referred to it. As for Carey, he came home no more. He 
was fond of botany: and after he had planted some seeds 
and roots presented to him, an English daisy—the first he 
had seen for thirty years—sprung up. He notes the incident 
with an emphasis that shows he still remembered the North- 
ampton fields. He died in the June of ’34, and was buried at 
Serampore. But it may be said not unreasonably that he lives 
in the movement which has attained to such astonishing 
developments in England—a movement, by the way, whose 
centenary has been celebrated this week by the Baptists. 


WITH THE ELECT 
Records of Tennyson, Ruskin and Browning. By ANNE 
RITCHIE. London: Macmillan. 


Mrs. Ritchie begins her book with two quotations from her 
father, one concerning the qualities of great men and appropriate 
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to her view of her subjects, the other from the immortal dinner 
at Bungay’s : ‘“ I remember poor Byron, Hobhouse, Trelawney, 
and myself dining with Cardinal Mezzocaldo at Rome,” Captain 
Sumph began, “and we had some Orvieto wine for dinner, 
which Byron liked very much. And I remember how the 
Cardinal regretted that he was a single man. We went to 
Civita Vecchia two days afterwards, where Byron’s yacht was ; 
and, by Jove, the Cardinal died within three weeks, and Byron 
was very sorry, for he rather liked him.” “A devilish interest- 
ing story indeed,” Wagg said. “ You should publish some of 
these stories, Captain Sumph, you really should,” Shandon 
said.’ Now we are not certain that in quoting the inimitable 
fragment of caricature @ fropos of her own book, Mrs. Ritchie 
has not hit her critics below the belt. One is disarmed by the 
gaiety of the deprecation, and reads with a bias in her favour. 
And he is glad to have done quickly with the ungracious duty 
of pointing out that some things in the book do seem too trivial 
for print, as the statement that Lord Tennyson took a walk 
before luncheon, the reminiscence of Mr. Ruskin’s umbrella- 
stand and the emotion excited in our author by the sight 
of it, and the story we have all read before of Browning and 
Mrs. Carlyle’s tea-kettle. But she is writing of famous people, 
and the taste of the day is for trifles, and many of these have, 
to confess, a certain significance of mental habit and tempera- 
ment. The same excuse may be found, and is certainly more 
needed, for an occasional passage which strikes you as injudi- 
cious. ‘“I have dined alone with Rogers,” I heard Lord 
Tennyson say, “and we have talked about death till the tears 
rolled down his face.”’ The irreverent will smile, and the 
reverent regret that such an anecdote should be introduced in 
a somewhat casual and off-hand manner. Again, when Mr. 
Ruskin ‘ spoke of the example which good Christian men and 
women might set in any part of the world,’ one fancies personal 
charm was needed that the discourse should not be tedious. 
However, you are more than compensated by many facts and 
quotations worth repeating. It is interesting to read how the 
Laureate, aged fifteen, carved ‘ Byron is dead’ into the sand- 
stone, and how Zhe Princess was written, of all places in the 
world, in Lincoln’s-Inn Fields. Carlyle’s description of him— 
that he was a man ‘carrying a bit of Chaos about him, which 
he is manufacturing into Cosmos,’ is suggestive, and so is 
Whewell’s appreciation : Whewell, who, as Dr. Thompson said, 
‘was a man himself, and knew a man when he saw him.’ In 
this connection one may pick out of the Records of the Brown- 
ings, Mrs. Browning’s wholly admirable saying to Leigh Hunt, 
that she was prouder of her child than of ‘twenty Auroras’ ; 
and the anecdote of Browning’s ‘being asked to define his 
meaning. But he evaded the question, began to talk of some- 
thing else—he never much cared to talk of his own poetry—and 
the Browning Society dispersed.’ 

Taken as a whole, Mrs. Ritchie's book is well made. She 
writes brightly and easily, and although her sense of the im- 
portance of the circle in which ste was lucky enough to spend 
her girlhood may be a thought exaggerated, she is always 
dignified and unaffected. There is naturally in such a book 
more affection for her friends than appreciation of her authors. 
The Laureate and the Brownings she seems to accept whole, 
but not as an idolater. Her views of ‘ great men’ are, however, 
rather conventional than scientific. Mr. Ruskin’s quality and 
work as an art-critic are not discussed by her, and not many will 
object to her praise of his English. ‘ How is it possible,’ she 
writes, ‘to a man writing, as he says, with pa-sion . . . to be 
the temperate and dispassionate awarder of that bare justice 
which is all an orthodox critic should bestow?’ Indeed, it has 
been found impossible. ‘Everything has a moral to him’: this 
also is true, and explains much. but her chief care is to show 
her friends in their characters as lovable men, and she deli-zhts 
in recording their acts of goodness and encouragement. ’Twas 
an amiable task, and has been amiably performed. 


OLD AND NEW 


The First Century and the Nineteenth (London: The 
Leadenhall Press), by the Wandering Jew, is a ‘roll of 
doom and sin’ which the Wandering Jew induced ‘the 
Editor’ to ‘give to the English world in its own dialect.’ 
It is to the effect that the English world is altogether bad, 
majestically bubbling up in fact. So that the question 
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may be put to it in its own dialect, ‘Is not the modern world 
and church dashing headlong to the very falls of an awfy 
Niagara?’ and ‘had the Psalmist lived now, he might again 
have said in his haste, * All men are liars” (Psa. cxvi. 2)” But 
worse than most other things is the Church of England—‘,, 
capacious as the grave, or the barren womb, or earth, or fire 
(Prov. xxx. 15, 16) and the pipes of the church organs are 
piping merry tunes of worldly revelry’—what a life-like 
description !—‘to which the poor wretched children of the 
nation will not, cannot dance (Matt. xi. 17) And worst 
of all are the Lishops, who are ‘clothed in purple and fine 
linen’ etc. (Luke xvi. 19). The author, however, seems to 
hate the Dissenters also fairly well, and this fact taken with his 
invective against Ritualism and his keen Selitarianism, leads 
you to suppose he would call himself a ‘low Churchman, and 
his style to the conclusion that he has the habit of the 
pulpit. The book is rather interesting, as a sort of revival of 
old Puritan diatribes, with its strained applications and irre. 
levant texts. Most peop!e would deem it profane, and we 
cannot quote his choicest flights. Now and again there is a 
small element of truth in what he says, as when he reyiles 
monastic orders and so forth, and his idea of the treatment 
Christ would receive, should he appear in our times 
as he did in Juda, has a sort of speciousness about 
it. Still, the thing would not be worth remark were 
it not for the whole-hearted hatred of everything that dis. 
tinguishes the author. With a man who hates everything it 
will go hard but a sober person shall sometimes agree. We 
can hardly welcome him as an ally ; but still his attacks upon 
Gladstonianism and King Mob command one’s respect-to 
some extent—and one is glad to perceive such an array of 
texts on one’s own side. He goes for competitive examinations 
in fine style, and likens the ‘gods of examination’ to King 
Herod. Also, his remarks about Darwin and others are funny 
in their absurdity. But ‘alack ! a worthy man, but over-zealous; 
zeal hath eaten him up’; so that on page 29 his taste is vile, 
and on p. 179 his language is disgusting. Yet with a little 
discrimination, he would make a pretty fighter. 

Into the fifty pages of 7he Best Thing to do: First Aid in 
Simple Ailments and Acctdents (London: The Record Press), 
C. J. S. Thompson has managed to pack some admirable (but 
antiquated) advice and a good deal of unconscious waggery, 
His first notion of the best thing to do is to avoid thirty 
excellent articles of diet, including duck, kidneys, salt fish, 
salmon, peas, and chocolate. Pike is allowed as easy of 
digestion ; but pastry and ices are merely lethal. Ifyou test your 
drinking water with Condy’s fluid you may get a safe drink now 
and then, but the safest is to tipple Apollinaris. Another best 
thing is not to sleep near a lavatory, and t» have plenty of 
carbolic powder to ‘distribute well about’ (which reminds 
you of tracts). Again, the way to avoid a chill is ‘to wrap well 
up before going out into a cold atmosphere.’ Condy, carbolic, 
and Apollinaris, are the saddening and dangerous topics of cer- 
tain chapters, iv. v. vi. The dispensing directions are varied and 
expressive : as much as wi// stand on a sixpenle: as muchas 
will cover a shilling in a little water (why this thusness? Es- 
pecially as the drug is soluble !) ; as much as will cover a half- 
crown (not all of us are millionaires). In brief, the fortunate 
owner of the book will not only possess a fairly good apothe- 
cary’ shop in his knapsack, but also will be able to treat ata 
glance many medical ailments and surgical injuries, besides 
advising as to health resorts and their doctors. 

We have also received a translation, by John Hill, of 4 
Hanoverian-English Officer a Hundred Years Ago (London: 
Grevel), the extremely interesting memoirs of Baron Ompteda, 
reviewed in this journal on the publication of the originél 
woik ; a new edition of Zhe Gentle Art of Making Enemis 
(London ; Heinemann), by Mr. Whistler ; a new edition, being 
the second, of Recollections of My Youth (London ; Chapman); 
by M. Renan ; a new single volume edition, being the fifth, of 
Mr. Hardy’s Zess of the D'Urbervilles (London: Osgood); 4 
new edition of A/acleod of Dare (London: Sampson Low) 
being the latest instalment of the uniform re-issue of Mr. 
Black’s novels ; a new edition of Glory (London : Griffith), by 


————< 








Je UETURE eggs 05 A. SHERMAN, Hernia Specialist, 6 
Chancery Lane, London, sends his Book of Information and 
English Endorsements, post free, 7d. 
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Mrs. G. Linnaeus Banks ; a new edition of A Fatal Silence 
(same publishers), by Florence Marryat ; a cheap edition of 
Sir Walters Count Robert of aris (London: Black) ; London 
Intermediate Arts Directory (London: U niversity Correspon- 
dence College) ; London Inter mediate Science and Preliminary 
Science Directory (same publisher); and a reprint of the cor- 
respondence in the case of Lee v. Gibbings. 


BOOKS OF THE WEEK 
Fiction 


A Very Odd Girl. A.E. Armstrong. London: Blackie. 

Beaten on the Post. J.P. Wheeldon. London : Routledge. 

eric, the Briton. G. A. Henty. London: Blackie. 

Bob Lovells Career. E. S. Ellis. London: Cassell. 

Bunch 6f Berries. ¥E. Scott. London : Griffith. 

Children of the Ghetto. 1. Zangwill. London: Heinemann. 
3 vols. 

Dear. The Author of 77f-Ca¢. London: Innes. 

Fanway Island. 4H, Hutchinson. London: Cassell. 

Farthings. Mrs. Molesworth. Paisley : Gardner. 

For the Sake of the Family. May Crommelin. London: Eden. 

Helen Treveryan. J. Roy. London: Macmillan. 3 vols. 

Hunted and Harried. ®. M. Ballantyne. London : Nisbet. 

Ida's Mistake. V. G. F. London : Digby. 

Master Bartlemy. ¥. EE. Crampton. London: Innes. 

Maud Melvillés Marriage. ¥. ¥.. Green. London: Nelson, 

New Relations. ¥. Marshall. London: Nisbet. 

Olga’s Dream, N. Chester. London : Skeffington. 

Out of the Groove. E. B. Kennedy. London: Sampson Low. 

Prince Schamyls Wooing. Colonel Savage. London : Rout- 
ledge. 

Sir Godfrey's Grand-daughters. R. N. Carey. London: Bent- 
ley. 3 vols. 

Strange Tales of a Nihilist. William Le Queux. London : 
Ward, Lock. 

Strange, yet True. Wr, Macaulay. London : Nisbet. 

Syringa. Arthur Nestorien, London: Digby. 

The Adventures of Denis, M. Bramston, London : National 
Society. 

The American Claimant. Mark Twain. London: Chatto, 

The Downfall. Emile Zola. Translated by E. A. Vizete'ly 
London : Chatto. 

The Fever of Life. Fergus Hume. London : Sampson Low. 

The Medicine Lady. L.T. Meade. London: Cassell. 3 vols. 

The Melbournians. Francis Adams. London : Eden. 

The Prodigal Daughter. Mark Hope. London: Routledge. 

The Runaway Browns. H.C. Bunner. London: Brentano. 

Tuld in the Verandah, \ondon : Lawrence. 

Trifles for Travellers. A. Wentworth. London: Digby. 

‘Tween Snow and Fire. Bertram Mitford. London: Heine- 
mann. 

Under Pressure. Marchesa Theodoli. London: Macmillan. 
2 vols 

Whither? M. ¥F. Francis. London: Griffith. 3 vols. 

93; or the Revolution among the Flowers, Florence Byng. 
London: Unwin. 


VERSE 


Milton’s Paradise Lost: Books V. and VI. Edited by A. W. 
Verity. Cambridge University Press. 2s. 

Morituri te Salutant. Orpington: George Allen. 2s. 6d. 

Khymes for You and Me. London: Arnold. 2s. 

The God of Fools. FE. H.Begbie. London: Digby. 3s. 6d. 


TRAVEL 


A Ride thre’ Wonderland. G.M. Synge. London : Sampson 
Low, 35s. 6d. 

Beneath Helveliyn’s Shade. Samuel Barber. London : Stock. 
4s. 6d. 

The Jew at Home. Joseph Pennell. London: Heinemann. 5s. 

Through the Land of the Astecs, Gringo. London: Sampson 
Low. 6s. 

Welsh Pictures. Richard Lovett, London: Religious Tract 
Society. 8s. 
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BioGRAPHY | 


Four Biographical Sketches. John Morgan. London: Stock. 


5s. 


frederic Chopin. Charles Willeby. London: Sampson Low. 


10s. 6d. 
John Wyclif. Lewis Sergeant. London: Putnam. 55s. 
Louis Agassiz. C.F. Holder. London: Putnam. 5s. 


hacing Life of Lord George Cavendish Bentinck. John Kent. 


Edited by the Hon. Francis Lawley. Edinburgh ; Black- 
wood. 25s. 
Reminiscences of J. L. Sullivan. London: Routledge. 2s. 
Twenty-five years at St. Andrews. Vol. ii. A. K. H. B. 
London: Longmans. 15s. 


THEOLOGY 


By Word and Deed. H.}.W. Buxton. London : Skeffington, 
2s. 6d. 

Plain Sermons on the Creed. \W.¥. Laurie. London: Skeff- 
ington. 35. 6d. 

Revelation and the Bible. BR. F. Horton. London: Unwin, 
7s. 6d. 

Revelation by Character. Robert Tuck. London: Stock. 15s. 

Silent Times. J.B. Miller. London: Hodder. 3s. 6d. 

Lhe Common Book of Prayer from original MS., 1662. Lon- 
don: Eyre. 7s. 6d. 

The Most Certain Fact in History. T. P. King. London: 
Skeffington. 2s. 6d. 

Trophies from African Heathenism. 
Hodder. 3s. 6d. 


R. Young. Lon‘on;: 


MISCELLANEA 


Analytical Statics. Vol. ii. FE. J. Routh. Cambridge: Uni- 
versity Press. 10s. 

Barnes: Its Geology. F. H. Hatch. Londoa: S:anford. 
145. 

Cow-keeping in India. \sa Tweed. 
ye 6d. 

Guide to Promotion. S.C. Pratt. London: Stanford. 7s. 

Haddon Hall. W.¥E. Cooke. London: Philip. 21s. 

Household Nursing, J. O, Tunstall. London: Unwin. 2s. 

How to become a Nurse. WH. Morten. London: Scientific 
Press. 2s. 6d. 

Indian Fairy Tales. Edited by J. Jacobs. London: Nutt. 
6s. 

Indigo Manufactures. J. Bridges-Lee. 
7s. Od. 

Lightning Conductors. O. J. Lodge. London : Whittaker. 15s. 

Our Moral Nature. James McCosh. London: Macmillan. 
2s. 6d. 

Players of To-day. Rudolf Dircks. London: Simpkin. 1s. 

Poets and Poetry of the Century. Charles Kingsley to James 
Thomson. London: Hutchinson. 4s. 

Selections from Sydney Smith. Edited by Ernest Rhys. Lon- 
don: Scott. Is. 6d. 

Selections from * The Spectator” XK. Deighton. London: Mac- 
millan. 2s. 6d. 

Sinking Funds. ¥. A. Ross. London: Sonnenschein. 2s. 6d. 

Technical Education. The Archbishop of Canterbury. Lon- 
don: Macmillan. 1s. 6d. 

The First Century and the Nineteenth. London: Leadenhall 
Press. 3s. 6d. 

The Game of Skat. A. Herteffeld. London: Routledge. §s. 

The Gods of Olympos. A.H.Petiscus. Translated and edited 
by K. A. Raleigh. London; Unwin. 7s. 6d. 

The Green Fairy-Book, Edited by Andrew Lang. London; 
Longmans. 6s. 

The New Exodus. Harold Frederic. London : Heinemann. 
21s. 

The School of Musketry at Hythe. W. 5S. Miller. London: 
Clowes. los. 6d. 

The Silver Domino. London: Lumley. 3s. 6d. 

The Story of My House. G. H. Ellwanger. London: Bell. 
5S. 

The Student's Chemistry. BR. L. Taylor. London : Sampson 
Low. 5s. 


London: Thacker. 


London: Thacker, 
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- ForEIGN 


Adieu Jean. Henri Allais. Paris: Lévy. 3fr.50. 

Bildliche Darstellungen su Dante's Divina Comedia bis sum 
Ausgange der Renaissance. L. V olkmann. Leipzig : 
Breitkopf. 2m. 

Das Leben auf der Walze. WV. Kirchtach. Berlin: Pfeilstue- 
ker. 5m. 

Deutsches Leben sur Zeit der saechsischen Kaiser. J. Sass. 
Berlin: Springer. 2m. 

Die Bakairi-Sprache. K. vy. a. Steinen. Leipzig: Koehler. 
18m. 

Die Bestimmung des Molekulargewichts in theor. und prakt, 
Beziehung. K. Windisch. Berlin: Springer. 12m. 

Die Sprache der Skalden auf Grund der Endreime. ¥B. Kahle 
Strassburg : Truebner. 7m. 

Histoires réjouissantes, Armand Silvestre. Paris: Libr. illus- 
trée. 3fr.50, 

Judith: Studies in metre, language and style, T. G, Foster. 
Strasburg: Truebner. 3m. 

L’Ambassade francais en Espagne pendant la révolution, G. de 
Grandmaison. Paris: Plon. 7fr.50. 

La Terre promise. Paul Bourget. Paris: Lamerre.  3fr.50. 

La Vie privée de Michel Tessier. Ed. Rod. Paris: Perrin. 
3fr. 50. 

L’Ennemi des Lois. M. Barres. Paris: Didier. 3fr.50. 

L’ Imposture. André Valdes. VParis: Flammarion. 3fr.5o. 

L’ Inde apr’s le Boudda, ¥. Lamairesse. Paris: Carré. 4fr, 

Nihilisme et Anarchie. FE. deCyon. Paris: Levy. 3.50. 

Pour une signature. Masson-Forestier. Paris: Lemerre. 
3{r.50. 

Schiller’s Briefe. WHerausgegeben von F. Jonas. Stuttgart: 
Verlagsanst. 3m. 

Une Race. Georges Beaume. Paris: Plon. 3fr.50. 

William Ewart Gladstone. §S. Spitzer. Wien: Weiss. 9opf. 
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Demos and Downing Street. The Golf Championship. By H. S. ¢ 
Rogue or Fool? Everard. 

Lord yee _ Appearance. Observations in Philistia. By Harold 
J — Thomps¢ Frederic. 

The New Opera. Correspondence : 

The Toler ation « of Intolerance. A Protest. 


The Father of Radicals. 
The Scientific Base of Morality. 


In the Golden Days. 
Modern Men: Charles Saunders. 


The New Dance. Fiction. 
Evolution in Dress: The Jacket. Two Deans. 
Deus Terminus. Socialism. 


Old and New. 
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IRISH SOCIETY. 


(THE ONLY SOCIETY JOURNAL IN IRELAND.) 
‘The brightest and most popular paper published in Ireland.’ 


Contains a complete record of all Society, Irish Marriages, Engagements, Balls, 
Parties, At Homes, etc. etc. 
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THE NORTH AMERICAN REVIEW,  3;, 64 


Vindication of Home Rule. By Mr. GLanpsrone, 
London Society. Reply. By Lapy Jeuneg, 
England’s Foreign Policy. By I. LABOUCHERE, Esq., M.P 


THE ARENA. 2s. 64. 


Has Islam a Future? By Rev. T. P. Hucues, D.D. 
Bacon v. Shakespeare. By Epwin REED. 

The Church and the World. By P. CAMERON, B.C.] 
Dress Reform. By LApy HARBERTON. ” 


BRENTANO'S, 5 AGAR STREET, STRAND, W.C, 





Now Ready, 


THE SONG OF THE Sworp 


AND OTHER VERSES. 
By WILLIAM ERNEST HENLEY, 
Foolscap Svo, xii and 104 pp. 
Printed by T. & A. CoNsTABLE on special paper with rough ed 
Price 5s. Net. 
THE GRAPHIC says:—‘On every page Mr. Henley j 


revealed as a genuine, vital poet, a supreme artificer of words, who has 1 

masterful control of language, and who, with fearless originality. ha 
> , Se ; o 

extended the boundaries of his art. ’ 


THE DAILY CHRONICLE says :—‘ The passion of the Verse, 
page after page, is almost terrible. It flares like some intense, 5 
light, that we feel must surely bu rn itself out any moment, In aa @ 
gusto of the book is almost delirious.’ : 
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DAVID NUTT, 270-271 Strand, London. 





FIRST AND SECOND SERIES. 
Price One Shilling each. 


“ TWENTY 
MODERN 
MEN. 


LITERARY PORTRAITS. 
REPRINTED FROM 
THE NATIONAL OBSERVER. 


FIRST SERIES. 





A. J. BALFOUR. W. T. STEAD. 

C. S. PARNELL. THOMAS KEITH. 
LEWIS MORRIS. SARASATE. 

A. C. SWINBURNE. ba hr, * eale 
C. H. SPURGEON. W. GR 


AC 
MR. “iUStICe ‘HAWKINS. 
JAMES M‘NE!ILL WHISTLER. SIR 0. TREVELYAN. 
TON. SIR W. V. HARCOURT. 


ZOLA. 
W. E. GLADSTONE. GEORGE MEREDITH. 


SECOND SERIES. 


Lee — CECIL RHODES 

G. R. SIM HENRY LABOUCHERE. 
LORD SALISBURY. LORD JUSTICE BOWEN. 
MR. SCHNADHORST. 


GEORGE LEWIS. 
rok WHITMAN. HANS RICHTER. 


J. BLAINE. ae GOUNOD. 
CARAN D’ACHE. LEO X 

tie DU MAURIER. ARCHDEACON FARRAR. 
SA - DE BLOWITZ. 


HENRY. ‘IRVING. MARK TWAIN. 





London: EDWARD ARNOLD, 37 Bedford Street, W.C. 
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—— 
NOW READY. 
THE SECOND VOLUME OF DR. BOYD’S REMINISCENCES. 


TWENTY-FIVE YEARS OF ST. ANDREWS. 


1865—1890. 
By the Very Rev. A. K. H. BOYD, D.D., LL.D. 


First Minister of St. Andrews, 
Author of ‘The Recreations of a Country Parson,’ 
2 Volumes 8vo. Vol. I. 12s.; Vol. II. 15s. 


* * In the Second Volume Dr. Boyd carries on his: Reminiscences from 


1879 to 18g0. 
/ 


following : 

Ar hbis h »p Benson Bishop Temple Lord Selborne 

re h € ishop Magee sishop Whipple Lord Rosebery 

Ai 1p Maclagan Dr. Vaughan Lord Reay ; 
Stishos p ML. »berly Dean Stanley Sir Theojore Martin 

| p Thorold Dean Plumptre Matthew Arnold 

Bishop Wantuaesth Dean Wellesley Oliver Wendell Holmes 
aT h ip Ryle Principal Shairp Mr. Justice Denman 
Bishop Harold Browne } Principal Tulloch Mr. A. J. Balfour 


Vo portion of these Volumes has appeared in periodicals, 


LONDON: LONGMANS, GREEN AND CO. 








ENTIRELY NEW AND THOROUGHLY REVISED EDITION. 
KIRKES’ HANDBOOK OF PHYSIOLOGY. 


With over 500 I.lustrations and Coloured Plates, crown 8vo, 14s., 


THIRTEENTH EDITION, 


A HANDBOOK OF PHYSIOLOGY. By W. 


MoORRANT BAKER, F.R.C.S., Surgeon to St. Bartholomew’s 
gery at the Royal College of Surgeons ; 
and VINCENT DORMER HARRIS, M.D. Lond., Demonstrator of 
Physiology at St. Bartholomew’s Hospital, 


Ifospital, Examiner in Su 


JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET, 


SLOAN & SON, 


REMOVAL CONTRACTORS, 
49 BROUGHTON STREET, 


67 CASTLE STREET, AND 





Depot—EasTer Roap, 
EDINBURGH. 


THE 
‘DANDIE DINMONT’ 


OLD SCOTCH WHISKY. 





Dr. STEVENSON MACADAM says— 
‘A Genuine, Well-Matured, and First-Class Spirit, free from Fusel 
Oil, and of Pure and Excellent Quality.’ 





Sole Proprietors— 


A. ALEXANDER & (CO., 


LEITH AND LONDON. 





RARE OLD WHISKY. 


*THE FAVOURITE BLEND.’ 
Pure, Mellow, Silent. Price 18s. 6d. per Gallon. Only to be obtained from 


THOMAS ROBB & SON, 
9 AND 11 FREDERICK STREET, ) 5 
AND 79 QUEEN STREET, "| EDINBURGH. 








Awarded Two International Gold Medals, 


MARSHALL’S 


FAROLA 


BETTER THAN THE BEST ARROWROOT; 
FOR PUDDINGS, CUSTARDS, BLANCMANCE, 


Among the many notable persons mentioned are the 


Shipping Announcements, 


P.zO. Mai. STEAMERS FROM 
LONDON TO 


BOMBAY, GIBRALTAR, MALTA, ) 
BRINDISI, EGYPT, ADEN, and | Every Week. 
MADRASva BOMBAY...) 

CALCUTTA, MADRAS, COLOMBO, - 
CHINA, STRAITS, JAPAN, | — 
AUSTRALIA, NEW ZEALAND, Fortnicht 
TASMANIA, NAPLES and ALEX: | — 
Wapmeeaas s g tlt tl tl kl 


Cheap Return Tickets. 


For particulars apply at the Company's Offices, 122 Leadenhall Street, 
London E.C., and a5 Cockspur Street, London, S.W. 


[NDIA, CEYLON, JAVA, QUEENSLAND, 
BURMAH, PERSIA, EAST AFRICA, Ete. 


BRITISH INDIA STEAM NAVIGATION COMPANY (LimTD.) 
BRITISH INDIA ASSOCIATION. 


MAIL STEAMERS FROM LONDON TO 

















CALCUTTA. ZANZIBAR. 
MADRAS. MOomMBASSA, 
COLOMBO, BRISBANE. 
RANGOON, BATAVIA. 
MAURITIUS. ROCKHAMPTON, 
BOMBAY. TOWNSVILLE. 
KURRACHEE, } MARYBOROUGH. 
BAGHDAD. | 


Delivering Mails, Passengers, Specie, and Cargo at all the principal Ports of 
INDIA, BURMAH, EAST AFRICA, QUEENSLAND, and JAVA. 


Every Comfort for a Tropical Voyage. 
Apply to Gray, Dawes & Co., 13 Austin-friars, E.C., and 4 Pall Mall East, S,W 


or to GELLATLY, HANKEY. SEWELL & Co., Albert Square, Manchester ; 1 Pall 
Mall, and Dock House, Billiter Street, London, 





AUSTRALIA, TASMANIA, NEW ZEALAND. 
THE ORIENT LINE MAIL STEAMERS 
EAVE LONDON EVERY ALTERNATE FRIDAY for the 

above Colonies, calling at PLYMOUTH, GIBRALTAR, NAPLES, SUEZ, 
and COLOMBO. STEAMERS among the LARGEST and FASTEST afloat, 
High-Class Cuisine, Electric Lighting, Hot and Cold Baths, Good Ventilation, and 
every comfort. Head Off 
7 ead ces— 
Managers - } [ANDERSON ae ae as & CO., a AVENUE, 
ONDON, 


For passage apply to the latter firm, at 5 FE Paar RCH AVENUE, EC.; 
to the Branch Office, 16 COCKSPUR STREET, S.V 


botel Sinnouncemente, 
TUNBRIDGE WELLS. 


Wellington Hotel, 


Mount EpuRAIM. 


Under the distinguished patronage of His Grace the late Duke of Wellington, K.G., 
the leading Nobility ane Ser etc. etc. The Hotel is 422 feet above sea-level ; 
south aspect; mag nific nt scenery; elegantly furnished ; piano in every sitting 
room ; cuisine, Eng ~~ and French ; wine connoisseur ; table d’hote at separate 
tables; large dairy onal supplies daily ; ; laundry. 

For Tariff, apply to J. BRABY, Proprietor. 


OXFORD, 


Mitre Hotel. 


One of the most 
Economical first-class 
Hotels in the Kingdom. 


LONDON. 


Langham Hotel, 


PorTLAND P race, W. 
Situated in the most fashionable, convenient and healthy locality. Artesian 
Well Water. Electric light throughout. Moderate Tariff. 
Table d’ He rte 6 to 8.30, Music by the Anglo-Saxon Band. 
Under the Management of WALTER GOSDEN. 

















RUDYARD KIPLING’S VERSES. 
BARRACK-ROOM BALLADS; 


and other Verses. 
By RUDYARD KIPLING. 


Extra post 8vo, buckram, gilt top, 6s. 

The large Third Edition of this Book having been exhausted a 
Fourth Edition is mow ready. 

‘These Ballads are as worderful in thei ir descriptive power as they are vigorous in 
their dramatic force. There are few ballads in the English language more stirring 
than “‘ The Ballad of East and West,” worthy to stand by the Border ballads of 
Scott. "—Spei tator. 

‘ The finest thing of the kind since Macaulay’s Lays.’'— Daily Chronicle. 

‘ Mr.Kipling is protably our best ballad-writer since Scott.'— Daily News. 





METHUEN & CO., 18 Bury Street, London, W.C. 
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Purchasers should see that the Label on every Bottle of the Original WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE bears the 
Signature, thus :— 






Sold Wholesale by the PROPRIETORS, Worcester; CROSSE & BLACKWELL, London, and Export Oilmen 








generally. Retail everywhere. 
y 


Plane rN 


Sold only in 1 oz, Packets and 2, 4,8 or., and 1 1b. Tins, which 
ASK AT ALL se ata oe oem, TC. promt NO OTHER. Ub 
SMOKERS ARE CAUTIONED AGAINST IMITATIONS. 


The Genuine bears the Trade-mark ‘Nottingham Castle ' on every Facket and Tin, 


PLayer’s Navy Cut CIGARETTES in | Packets containirg 1 12, 
~: and Boxes of 24, 50, and 
























XS The following extract from the Ret tew of Rer tems, Nov, 1890, is a every Sm pin 

‘: 5 THE PIPE IN THE WORKHOUSE.—The picture drawn by « a r of the poc 
old man in the wx gg oar any. bom A atan empty pipe h is touched the } suit of cama a 
5! correspon ents. One who d s from pra Hingh Alps se tan hunselt ‘Old Screw,’ 
i a hee ve been struck with “s ur sugyestion int! ctober number ne the Reviex Y 
. ws for a scheme to supply smokers i: mir ahaa A uses with to ‘ 2 a raid, 
: dyed by the ordi: rary standards, 1 am the m st selfish of mort 81 give ent 
i ay tor a irposes of so-called charity : but this scheme « fy irs apt base € to the 
i sympathies of a hardened and inveterate smoker. Were] in ic ondon a would at once 
: start a cx me »x for the fund, and levy c yntributic alps n my smoking ac- 
ee ; but, unfortunately, my business compels me to be a wanderer round the 
Ce tin ent , A _ ~— nine months. I can, however, do a little, ancl would like to 
contribute a pou of what I consider the BEST SMOKING TOBACCO viz, 


mp LAYI R'S NAY Y CULL” (this is wot ap advertisement), 1] enclose, tlLerefore,a 
cheque for the amount.’ 








Liesia “COMPANY'S: 


EXTRACT OF BEEF. 


KEEPS FOR ANY LENGTH OF TIME. 
Genuine only with Blue Signature across Label thus— 
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Cookery Books Free on Application to 


LIEBIG’S EXTRACT OF MEAT CO. Ltd. 
9 FENCHURCH AVENUE, E.C. 
























_ FIRST in the FIELD. 
OWN OLS, FOREMOST in 
vale ROYAL APPOINT One REPUTATION. 


BY MENT | fl i: a aS 
A SUMMER DELICACY 


‘ | | with STEWED FRUIT. 
i | | CORN FLOUR | -NO PACKET GENUINE 
|| MANUFACTURERS | 
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7 3. Ze | without 
Hh Srewee-y AND PURVEYORS | se these tw tron 
dl TO HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN. © | Sionaturee— Gabon clon 
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